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Chapter I The Wonderful Book 


OSAMUND had suddenly remembered 
the ‘“‘ Rainbow Book,” and this was 
how it happened. 

She had been dreaming iat Mother had 
come to her bedside to wish her good night, 
and then just as the dear, beautiful face had 
bent down to kiss her, she had wakened to 
find it was only a dream. 

For a few moments she lay crying softly 
in the darkness. It was so dreadful to 
remember that Mother could never again 
come to wish her good night, for she and 
Father had been lost when the ship that was 
bringing them home from India had been 
wrecked six months ago. More than that— 
dear Cousin Matthew, with whom she and 
Crispian had always spent their holidays, 
was dead, and Uncle Joseph and Aunt 
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Matilda, who had lately come to Riversdale 
and now had charge of her brother and her- 
self, were hard and cruel and did not love 
children. 

Suddenly Rosamund stopped crying and 
sat up in bed. A sound had reached her. 
She tossed back the hair from her face and 
listened: ‘* Mother—oh, Mother!” Cris’s 
voice in the next room. Another moment 
she was out of bed, her heart full of loving 
sympathy. Then she stopped. Boys’ tears, 
she told herself, were not to be seen—except 
by Mothers—sometimes. She bit her lip to 
keep back her sobs and oblivious to the cold 
threw herself down on the broad window 
sul, far too wretched for bed or sleep. 

How long she sat there she did not know ; 
looking out with wide despairing eyes into 
the deep darkness of the winter night. 

In the garden below the wind moaned 
dismally in the tree-tops and not a star lit 
the sky. 

‘‘ Mother — oh, Mother ’’ — poor darling 
Cris—she could only cry in hopeless sym- 
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pathy as.she listened, and what did that 
help ? i 

Where, oh! where was Mother? Did 
she—could she—know how much they wanted 
her. 

Then suddenly there flashed into her mind 
the Rainbow Book that Cousin Matthew had 
begun to read to them last holidays. This 
most wonderful book had said that all lost 
loved ones were found in the land Where 
the Rainbow Ends. “All lost loved ones,” 
then, of course, that was where Father and 
Mother were; Rosamund’s heart beat fast 
at the thought. Why had she not thought 
of this before. Certainly she had only heard 
the first chapter—for Cousin Matthew’s sud- 
den illness had prevented his further reading 
of the book—but there it was fast in her 
memory,—that whosoever had faith sufficient 
might find their lost loved ones in the land 
Where the Rainbow Ends. 

She sprang to her feet. She must tell 
Cris at once, poor darling—how delighted 
he would be! 
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With fast beating heart she opened his 
door. All was silent. A faint streak of 
dawn shone through a chink of the blinc 
and fell on Cris’s face. It was pale anc 
bore traces of the tears he had shed, but 
he was fast asleep. Rosamund hadn’t the 
heart to awaken him. Closing the doo 
softly she went back to her room; perhaps. 
she thought it was better so; she woulc 
find the book herself and make sure before 
telling him the wonderful news. 

To get the book was the next thing. 

Rosamund remembered that Cousin Mat- 
thew had always kept it on a top shelf ot! 
the book-case in the library, but how tc 
get it was the difficulty—for though the 
library was not actually forbidden to her. 
both Uncle Joseph and Aunt Matilda were 
always angry if they found her or Cris there. 

And really next morning she found i 
more than usually difficult; for the library 
was occupied by a strange, foreign gentlemar 
who had arrived soon after breakfast. Time 
after time Rosamund stole to the door hoping 
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to find him gone, but no, she could hear 
him moving heavily about the room, pulling 
the library steps here and there and counting 
aloud to himself in English or French. 

It was too vexatious. Once indeed she 
nearly succeeded in getting into the room. 
This was just after luncheon when the others 
were still in the dining-room. She had her 
hand on the door and was just entering 
when William, the page boy, called out at 
the top of his voice, “ Anything you want 
in the library, Miss Rosamund?” and this 
brought Aunt Matilda on the scene and of 
course stopped everything. But that was 
like William, who was always sneaking 
because Cris wouldn't allow him to tease 
Cubby, a darling baby lion, who had not 
yet got his second teeth, or there would have 
been no need for Cris to take his part. Of 
course no boy worth calling a boy would 
stand by and see a dumb animal kicked. 
It was certainly more than Cris, who was a 
naval cadet at Osborne, could stand, and 
he had threatened to thrash William if he 
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caught him at it again. It was for this 
reason that William had played the sneak 
that morning. 

After that there was no chance, for Aunt 
Matilda sent Rosamund to the kitchen, 
where Cook kept her busy stoning raisins 
for the Christmas puddings until tea-time. 

Then just when hope had deserted her, 
as so often happens in life, the opportunity 
came. Uncle Joseph had taken the strange 
gentleman to a lumber room at the top of 
the house where Cousin Matthew, who had 
been a renowned Persian scholar, had stored 
many of the strange things he had collected 
from distant lands; and Aunt Matilda was 
dressing for dinner. Now was the time, if 
ever, to get the Rainbow Book. 

Holding her breath, Rosamund ran softly 
downstairs to the library and opened the 
door. The room was dim in the firelight, 
but no one was there. 

With a beating heart Rosamund closed 
the door behind her, turned on the electric 
light and glanced round. A large rug she 
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had not before noticed was lying in the centre 
of the room, but all else was unchanged. . 
Another moment and she was up the library 
steps and scanning the shelves for the book 
she was seeking. Yes—there it was—the old 
yellowy brown-covered book, with the title in 
letters of gold, Where the Rainbow Ends. 

With a cry of delight she took it from 
the shelf and opened it, her heart beating 
fast with anticipation, and in her joy and 
excitement she read it aloud sitting as she 
was on the top of the steps. ‘‘ Now whoso- 
ever reads this book whose heart is pure 
and faith strong will find ere they close its 
pages the way to the land Where the Rainbow 
Ends, for here where heaven kisses earth, is 
found that fair land which some call ‘ Heart’s 
Content.’ Here blooms the flower of happi- 
ness that grows in no other clime and here 
all lost loved ones are found.’ ‘‘ All lost 
loved ones are found!’’ Rosamund repeated 
the last words in an ecstasy. It was true 
then—true. Oh! but she must know more 
—and there was no time to be lost—again 
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she read: ‘‘ Now all who would reach this 
fair land must first pass through the dread 
country of the Dragon which bars the way 
and herein many perils and dangers are 
encountered. 

‘‘Happy are they who early find Faith’s 
magic carpet to bear them safely on their 
way, yet even so——’”’ She stopped suddenly, 
some one was coming. If Uncle Joseph 
should find her there! For a moment she 
was too frightened to even try to escape. 

But it was not Uncle Joseph who entered 
but Cris her brother, looking very angry, 
holding William by the collar. Rosamund 
guessed at once what had happened. William 
had been ill-using Cubby again. 

“You brute!” Cris cried, shaking William 
angrily—‘ to kick a dumb animal!”’ 

“Let me go,’ William howled; ‘‘ you’re 
hurting me.” 

“Serve you right, you coward!” Cris said 
contemptuously, letting William go, “ to kick 
a motherless infant. Come along, Cubs, old 
chap |” 
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Cris opened the door and the next moment 
there entered the dearest little lion cub with 
the kindest, most intelligent face and a big 
red, white and blue bow round his neck. 
Whimpering loudly he ran to Cris holding 
up the paw that William had kicked. As 
she saw this Rosamund was so indignant 
that she ran down the steps, forgetting for 
the moment the precious Rainbow Book. 

“ Poor darling,” she cried to Cubby ; then 
she turned to William. ‘ You cruel horrid 
boy!” she said, scornfully regarding the 
cruel little coward, while Cubby, finding him- 
self safe once more with his kind master 
and mistress, forgot his injured paw and 
gambolled about with delight. 

“Poor old chap,” said Cris, patting Cubs 
fondly, ‘no one shall hurt you while I’m 
about.”” Then he suddenly caught sight of 
Cubby’s bottle of Colonial Mixture that 
Uncle Joseph had purposely hidden away 
in a corner of the room. Cris was so pleased 
to see it. 

“That’s it,’ he said, catching up the 
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bottle, “we'll give him some Colonial Mix- 
ture—that’s the thing to make him grow a 
fine strong fellow!” For Cris, who was 
training for the Navy, knew that Colonial 
Mixture was the one thing that would keep 
a British lion strong and powerful and able 
to face all his enemies. Uncle Joseph knew 
this too, but for a reason you will scarcely 
believe he wanted to keep Cubby small and 
stunted, and this only because Cubby was 
an English lion. If Cubby had been an 
American lion or an Asiatic lion or a Ger- 
man or a French lion Uncle Joseph wouldn’t 
have minded a bit how enormous he had 
grown, but he just hated anything belonging 
to his own country to be big or strong or 
powerful—and yet if ever the lions of other 
countries wanted to hurt him or take any- 
thing of his, he expected the British lion 
he did his best to starve to protect him 
and fight the other lions for him. 

Of course this sort of thing is not even 
arithmetic. 

Rosamund hurried up to Crispian. ‘“‘ You 
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are sure it is Cubby’s Mixture? ” she asked 
cautiously. 

“Rather !”’ said Cris, and he read aloud 
the directions on the label of the bottle: 

“ Colonial Mixture for British Lion. 

“Equal parts of Canadian, Australian and 
New Zealand Iron mixed with Indian and 
South African Steel. 

“One dose to be taken daily in time of 
peace—a double dose every hour when enemy 
in sight.’ ” 

Young as Cubby was, being British born 
he knew the value of Colonial Mixture and 
he eagerly lapped up the much-loved, delicious 
tonic that Rosamund now gave him, and 
then in great content curled himself up on the 
mat near the fire. But he didn’t go to sleep. 
Colonial Mixture is not a sleeping-draught. 

‘‘ As for you, you cad,” said Cris to William, 
who was snivelling and rubbing his shoulder, 
“vou be off, and if I catch you at it again, 
I'll give you something to cry for.” 

William cried more loudly than ever. He 
really hoped by so doing to make Aunt 
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Matilda hear. He knew she disliked her 
nephew and niece and this gave him courage 
to be impudent to them. 

‘“T’llbe even with you yet,” he cried, “you 
see if I don’t; I'll tell Mistress what you’ve 
done. I ain’t paid to be hit by you. You 
ain’t nobody for all your uniform. Cook 
says you ain’t got a penny to your names.” 

‘“‘ Look here,” cried Cris threateningly, ‘‘ you 
be off.” 

William dodged round the table. 

‘Bloomin’ little toffs !” he cried vulgarly, 
“JT don’t think.” 

Then as Cris, maddened at such insolence, 
went for him he escaped through the door, 
only to open it again with a rude grimace 
at the two. ‘‘ Dependants!” he cried mock- 
ingly. 

Now there is something about the word 
dependent that cuts worse than the lash of 
a whip. It cut Cris to the heart, first his 
boyish face flushed crimson, then it went 
quite white and he clenched his fist and set 
his teeth and his head drooped dejectedly. 
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‘“‘Dependants,” hesaid ina low voice—‘“‘ there 
you heard it—even the servants call us 
that, Cousin Matthew’s servants too. Poor 
Cousin Matthew—they were different to us 
when he was alive.” 

It was quite true. The servants at Rivers- 
dale were just the same servants who had 
served Mr. Matthew Carey, the cousin of 
Joseph Flint, the present owner. They had 
formerly been kind and respectful to the two 
children, but now they had quite changed 
to them and made their lives more unhappy 
by their sneers and neglect. 

“Yes,” said Rosamund sorrowfully, ‘‘ they 
see how Aunt Matilda and Uncle Joseph 
hate us.” 

“And they are always hearing us called 
dependants,” said Cris. “If only Father and 
Mother were not dead! ” 

Rosamund gave a little gasp. Her 
thoughts were all tumbling over each other 
as she tried to find words to tell Cris what 
she had just read in the wonderful Rainbow 
Book. 
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Being a girl she had that want-to-take- 
care-of-you feeling very strongly developed 
and felt that even splendid news ought to be 
told cautiously. 

“Cris,” she said at last very genily, 
“perhaps they are not dead.” 

Cris had his back to her and couldn’t 
see the shiny look in her eyes. He shook 
his head mournfully. ‘No, there’s no 
hope,”’ he said, “it’s six months since their 
ship was wrecked and they’ve never been 
heard of since and we were to have been 
together this Christmas. Oh, Mother!”’ 
His voice broke in a sob. 

Rosamund put her hand on her brother’s 
shoulder. “‘Oh, don’t, Cris,” she said 
lovingly. 

Cris turned away his head. “It’s worse 
for me,’ he said in a choked voice, “ you 
saw her two years ago, but it is four since 
I left India—and you don’t know how I 
long to see her if only to hear her say ‘ Cris’ 
once more.” 

Rosamund was silent ; she simply couldn’t 
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speak. It seemed as if all the tears she was 
keeping back had got into a lump in her . 
throat and were choking her. 

“Do you remember,” Cris went on in a 
husky voice, ‘‘ That song she used to sing to 
us when we were quite small?” 

Rosamund gulped down the tear-lump. 

“You mean the ‘ Rock-a-bye slumber’ 
song,’ she faltered. 

“Yes,” Cris answered, staring hard in 
front of him. 

‘“‘ Sometimes,’ Rosamund whispered, “I 
seem to hear her singing it.” 

“So do I,” Cris replied, holding her hand 
in a fierce grip. And then as the two stood 
there it seemed to them that they could hear 
once more the tender, mother-voice singing 


as she had sung to them in the days long: 
ago i— 


>? 


““ Rock-a-bye slumber comes soft from the West, 
Mother is calling her babes to their nest, 
Far-flying birdies sail home on tired wing, 
When all the world’s mothers their cradle-song sing— 
Rock-a-bye—sho-oo! Rock-a-bye—sho-oo ! ” 
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Until the last long sweet note died away 
the two children stood spellbound; then 
Cris tore his hand away from Rosamund. 

“To think we shall never see her again! °’ 
he cried with fierce sorrow. 

Rosamund could be cautious no longer. 
“Cris, Cris,’”’ she cried, ““ you may see her, 
you may—if only you are brave enough.”’ 

“Brave enough,’’ Cris had wheeled round 
in his utter amazement and was gazing at 
her with wondering eyes. 

‘““ Yes—yes,’’ Rosamund cried, her eager- 
ness increasing each moment. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
know how to tell you. You remember that 
wonderful book Where the Rainbow Ends 
that Cousin Matthew began to read to us 
last holidays—well, this morning it suddenly 
came to my mind and I have been reading it. 
It is the most beautiful, glorious, happiest 
land in all the world, and———’”’ She stopped 
and put her hand on his arm. “Oh, Cris,” 
she said pleadingly, “there is no time to 
tell you in bits, so do bear it without jumping, 
—Father and Mother are there !”’ 
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‘Father and Mother—there ?”’ Cris could 
scarcely speak, he was so astonished. 

“ Yes—yes,” Rosamund went on excitedly, 
“the book says ‘All lost loved ones are 
found Where the Rainbow Ends.’ ”’ 

Cris was remembering. ‘‘ But—how can 


we get there ?”’ he cried, catching her excite- 
ment. 


Rosamund gave a happy little laugh. 
“Oh, the book tells us the way,” she said, 
“there are dangers and perils to be encoun- 
tered on the journey, for one must first pass 
through the dragon country.” 

Danger and perils—in a dragon country. 
The very words had a delicious sound to a 


sailor. Cris’s eyes fairly shone with excite- 
ment. 


Rosamund clapped her hands as she looked 
at him. ‘‘ Now all we have to do is to read 
the directions,’ she said, ‘‘and leave this 
house as soon as possible.” 

“Leave this house! ’’ Cris almost shouted 
with joy at the thought. ‘If only we could. 
Where’s the book ? ”’ 
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Rosamund ran to the library steps. “I'll 
get it,’’ she said. 

Cris flew after her, but at that moment 
the door opened and Aunt Matilda entered 
the room followed by William rubbing his 
arm and pretending to cry. 

Aunt Matilda was thin and angular and 
she was dressed in the violet silk evening 
frock she usually wore when visitors were 
expected to dinner. Her face was very lined 
for her age. All her life she had made it a 
habit to think a great deal about herself 
and a very little about other people, and it’s 
a habit that wears out faces more quickly 
than anything else. 

The children could see she was very angry, 
and Rosamund, as she stood by the side of 
Cris, held the Rainbow Book well out of sight. 

Aunt Matilda glared at the children. 
“Crispian,’’ she cried in her harsh voice, 
‘what is this I hear?” She made a step 
towards him as she spoke, and Cubby, ever 
on the alert to protect his master, jumped 
up growling angrily. “‘Lie down! lie 
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down!” Aunt Matilda cried and she shook 
her skirts at him, which is just what you 
shouldn’t do to a lion of any age at any time. 
Of course Cubby growled more than ever. 

“Lie down, Cubs, old chap,” Cris said 
and Cubby at once lay down again; but he 
thought it a pity and continued to growl 
softly under his breath. 

*‘ Horrid creature!’ said Aunt Matilda, 
looking at him angrily. Then she turned 
to William, who had been mimicking her 
behind her back. ‘“‘ Now, my boy,” she 
said, ‘is it true that Master Crispian thrashed 
you?” 

Wiliam began to cry again immediately. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘‘ My shoulder’s 
black and blue. Tl show you, ma’am.” 

Aunt Matilda stopped him with a gesture 
of disapproval. ‘‘ Thank you, William,”’ she 
said coldly, “that will do——’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” William said 
hypocritically ; “‘ you have been very good 
to me, ma’am.”’ 

This appeased Aunt Matilda where he was 
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concerned, but she turned more angrily than 
ever to Cris. “So you actually dared to 
thrash a servant of mine, did you,” she cried. 

But Cris knew he had done what was right 
—and wasn’t afraid. ‘‘ Well, he shouldn’t 
ill-use Cubs,”’ he said, “if he does he shall 
pay for it.” 

Aunt Matilda was furious. “So that’s 
your tone, is it?’’ she said ominously. 
Then she turned to William. ‘“ You can go, 
my boy,” she said, ‘and do not be afraid. 
If the brute growls at you again he shall be 
poisoned.”’ 

“ Poisoned !’’ Cris and Rosamund echoed 
the dreadful word in one breath. 

William grinned with delight at their 
distress. ‘“‘ Thank you, ma’am,” he said 
aggravatingly, as he left the room. 

Aunt Matilda turned to Cris. ‘‘ What 
right,’’ she said scornfully, ‘‘ have you to keep 
an animal at all. Must I again remind 
you that you are both utterly dependent 
upon your Uncle and myself for the very bread 
you eat. And I may as well tell you,” she 
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added, “‘that your Uncle and I have no 
further intention of spending money in giving 
other people’s children expensive educations.”’ 
She turned to Cris with a cruel smile. “‘ You 
will therefore,” she said, ‘not return to 
Osborne next term.” 

Cris started. “‘ Not return to Osborne 
he cried aghast. 

‘Am I not explicit enough,’’ Aunt Matilda 
asked, watching the effect of her words with 
malicious eyes. “‘ Your Uncle Joseph is 
parting with his office boy and after Christmas 
you will fill that post.” 

Cris stared at her in bewildered fashion. 
“An office boy!” he repeated—‘ impos- 
sible!’’ He felt he couldn’t believe his ears. 

Rosamund was horrified. There had been, 
she knew, several Admirals in the family 
—but an office boy! ‘Cris is to go into 
the Navy,” she cried indignantly, “ Father 
said so.” 

“We will see to that,” Aunt Matilda 
said, eyeing Rosamund grimly. ‘ You also 
will leave school.” 


oF 
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““ Leave school !’’ Rosamund echoed aghast. 
*“Why, I have only got as far as James I 
and half-way through the irregular verbs in 
French.”’ Her voice broke and the tears 
flew to her eyes. ‘“‘ No girl could grow up 
and marry on that!’’ She flung herself 
down on a chair as she spoke, her head on 
the table, but the next moment she caught 
sight of the Rainbow Book she held and her 
face changed. She looked across at Cris re- 
assuringly, but his face was white with despair. 

“Let me remind you, young sir,” Aunt 
Matilda was saying, ‘“‘ that idle people are 
not happyin the officeof Flint & Co., Solicitors. 
Your uncle will write to your school and 
explain matters, so please do not appear in 
that uniform to-morrow.” 

Aunt Matilda knew this would hurt Cris. 
She knew that a naval boy loves his uniform, 
not so much for the look of it but because 
it is a uniform of noble traditions and a thing 
to live up to and be proud of and it did hurt 
Cris horribly to be told in that cold and 

heartless fashion not to wear it again. 
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‘‘Not wear this uniform to-morrow!” he 
cried horrified. 

But Aunt Matilda had turned her head. 
Rosamund caught Cris’s hand. 

‘* To-morrow,’ she whispered, “‘ we shall 
not be here.”’ 

Cris’s lips parted and he clasped Rosamund’s 
hand convulsively, but before he could reply 
Aunt Matilda turned sharply. 

“What are you two whispering about ? ”’ 
she cried. ‘“‘ Leave this room at once. A 
library is not the place for children.” 

“Dear Cousin Matthew loved us to be 
here,’ Rosamund said sadly, as she and 
Cris turned to obey. 

“Don’t quote your Cousin Matthew to me, 
child,” Aunt Matilda said brusquely ; ‘he’s. 
done his best to spoil you both. Your 
parents ought never to have left you in his 
charge. He hadn’t an ounce of common 
sense for all his learning, squandering his 
money in travelling to the most God-forsaken 
corners of the earth, buying any musty 
rubbish that was offered him.” 
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She glanced round the room as she spoke, 
indicating the well-lined bookshelves and the 
many Eastern curios that adorned the walls 
and floor. ‘‘ However,”’ she said spitefully, 
“it will all be sold and taken away to- 
morrow.” 

The children turned and looked at her 
with dismay. ‘Sold!’ they cried aghast. 

“Yes, sold,” Aunt Matilda repeated 
unmoved. ‘A dealer has this morning taken 
an inventory of every book in it.” 

“Every book!’ Rosamund stammered 
fearfully, hiding the precious book she carried 
behind her. 

“Don’t repeat my words, child!’’ Aunt 
Matilda snapped. ‘“‘ He’s staying to dinner 
in order to settle matters with your Uncle 
afterwards.”’ Then, as voices were heard 
in the hall: ‘‘ Here’s your Uncle coming,”’ 
she cried. “ Be off to bed, both of you, and 
you will neither of you have any supper for 
your insolence.’’ She looked so unkindly at 
the children as she spoke that Cubby, who 
had been listening to it all, got up again, 
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growling angrily. ‘‘ Take that brute with 
you,” Aunt Matilda cried, shaking her skirts 


at him as she went off quickly to the dining- 
room. 


At that moment Uncle Joseph was heard 
approaching by the door from the hall. 

“The book—the book !’’ Rosamund cried 
in agonized tones; she knew if Uncle Joseph 
saw it he would take it from her. “I must 
keep it!” 

Cris turned at the door. ‘“ They’re here,” 
he cried; ‘they'll see you-hide! ”’ 

Rosamund looked round in_ despair. 
Where could she hide ? 

“ Quick !’’ cried Cris, “‘ under the table.” 

Rosamund scrambled like lightning beneath 
the library table, the long dark cloth of which 
hid her and the book she carried from view. 
The next moment Uncle Joseph and the 
dealer entered the room. 

Uncle Joseph was a tall thin man. He 
was quite clean-shaven. He had on a shabby 
black coat, too short in the sleeves, and he 


had turned up his trousers, showing low, heel- 
2 
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less shoes and ginger-coloured socks that 
Aunt Matilda had knitted for him. When 
he wasn’t laughing in a mocking way or 
rocking with silent glee at the malicious 
things he said, he would bite his nails and 
look cunningly at people with half-closed 
eyes. His companion was a slight, refined- 
looking man of about fifty years of age. He 
had grey hair and keen dark eyes and a small 
imperial beard. 

Uncle Joseph had a way of saying all 
his unkind remarks as if he were joking. 
When he caught sight of Cris and Cubs, 
who were trying to leave the library, he 
laughed, though he was really furious at 
finding them there. 

“What are you doing here?” he cried, 
“A library is no place for boy—hem !—oh, 
dearie, dearie! An office boy!” and he bit 
his nails and looked at Cris so maliciously 
that Cubs: turned on him growling. 

Uncle Joseph flew up the library steps, 
his coat-tails flying. Then he sat and looked 
at Cubs, laughing at him mockingly now 
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he said, ‘‘ what have we here? Oh, the - 
nasty beast! Doesn’t like Uncle Joseph. 
Never mind,” he added in a tone as if he 
were really saying something very kind, 
“we'll make a mat of him for new office 
boy—so much safer that way.’’ And he 
held his sides and laughed as Cris walked 
proudly with Cubs from the room. 

Even after the door had closed on the 
two Uncle Joseph continued to laugh, much 
to his companion’s amazement, who saw 
nothing humorous in the occasion. 

“Excuse me, my dear Bertrand, only 
Joe Flint’s little way,” said Uncle Joseph, 
“but whenever I see that boy I feel I must 
laugh. He ought to have been master here.”’ 

“Master here,’ Bertrand cried—‘ that 
boy?” 

Uncle Joseph laughed until he nearly 
cried. ‘‘ Not what Matthew meant,” he 
gasped at length. ‘Poor dear Matthew 
hated all lawyers because of me, neglected 
to make a new will. Oh, dearie, dearie— 
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such a delicious bonne-bouche to a lawyer, 
and I, Joseph Flint, Solicitor, Bloomsbury, 
whom he detested, step into everything. 
Not what Matthew meant! Oh, dearie, 
dearie!” He laughed so much that Schlapps 
had to laugh too, though he was not in the 
least interested. But Rosamund, hearing 
all from her hiding-place, knew now how 
it was that Uncle Joseph and not Cris had be- 
come heir to Riversdale in her father’s place. 

“ But now to business,” Uncle Joseph 
said in more serious tones. “ You have 
offered me a miserable sum, Bertrand, miser- 
able. Poor dear Matthew spent a fortune 
on these treasures. Two hundred pounds! 
Absurd, you must make it another fifty.” 

Bertrand threw up his hands. ‘ Ceil!” 
he cried with dismay, speaking his words 
with a French accent. “ Another fifty, zat 
is impossible ! ’’ 

“Wait a moment,” said Uncle Joseph, 
“this may interest you.” 

Rosamund had been listening to all in 
fear and trembling at being found, but now 
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curiosity got the better of her and she lifted 
a corner of the table-cloth and looked out. 
She saw Uncle Joseph was kneeling down 
by the side of the rug she had noticed in 
the centre of the room. 

*“ Look,” he said to Bertrand, ‘“‘ Persian, 
every inch of it.” 

Bertrand spurned the carpet with his 
foot. ‘‘ Rubbish,” he cried scornfully, “ not 
worth de taking away.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Uncle Joseph, 
putting on his glasses; “‘ there’s something 
attached to it.” He lifted a label that 
was tied to the carpet as he spoke. “In 
Matthew’s handwriting,’ he cried—‘‘ most 
interesting ;”” and he read aloud, “ Magic 
carpet bought of a Persian merchant. Mash- 
had, January, 1875.” 

“Tf Faith thou hast beneath thy weight 
The carpet genie will inflate 
At thy command, ua slave he’ll be 
And carry thee o’er land and sea. 

Rosamund’s heart beat fast as she listened. 
Here, of course, was the magic carpet of 
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which the Rainbow Book spoke, and Uncle 
Joseph was trying to sell it—sell it—to 
this dealer. In her excitement she quite 
forgot her fear of being seen. If the French- 
man bought it and took it away what chance 
had she and Cris of ever reaching the Land 
Where the Rainbow Ends and so finding 
father and mother. She scarcely breathed 
in her anxiety. 

“There, Bertrand,” said Uncle Joseph, 
“that beats any aeroplane hollow—just 
believe and there you are! One of your 
millionaire curio collectors would jump at 
it 

But Schlapps was angry. “‘ Do you take 
me for—a child?” he cried, “to believe 
such folly.” 

You can imagine how glad Rosamund 
was to hear him say that. What a mercy 
it was, she thought, he was a grown-up 
person, and didn’t know the value of the 


carpet; a child would have bought it at 
once. 


Uncle Joseph only laughed. Rosamund 
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felt sure he didn’t care for the carpet any 
more than Bertrand did. 

“Oh, temper !’’ he chuckled, “ never show 
temper, Bertrand. Temper’s such a beastly 
expensive thing.’”’ He got up from his knees. 
“Well,” he said, “if you won’t buy the 
carpet, what about the books? There is 
one alone in the library that poor Matthew 
used to say he wouldn’t part with for its 
weight in gold.” 

“So,” cried Bertrand interested, ‘‘ what 
is ze name of de book?” 

Uncle Joseph looked at him with narrowed 
eyes. ‘“‘ Where the Rainbow Ends,’ he said. 


Chapter II The Finding of the Carpet 


T was a fearful moment for Rosamund 
when she heard these words. She almost 
betrayed herself in her terror. If Uncle 
Joseph had not been so eager to strike a 
bargain and Bertrand to make one they 
must have heard the little cry that escaped 
her as clasping the precious book to her 
breast she crouched further beneath the 
shelter of the table. 

“Where de Rainbow Ends,” Bertrand 
repeated in eager tones. “‘I remember, I 
have it on the inventory; I will get it.” 
He took out a pocket-book as he spoke 
and ran his finger down a page init. “ Shelf 
one—number one hundred and fifty,” he 
cried, and going quickly to the library 
steps he mounted them and searched along 
the shelf for the book he had named, 
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counting aloud as he did so. Rosamund 
felt quite sick with apprehension as she 
listened. ‘‘One hundred and forty-eight, 
one hundred and forty-nine,” he muttered— 
then he gave a little scream. “‘Nom du 
diable!’’ he cried, “de book is gone!” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, 
startled, looking suspiciously at Bertrand. 
“Impossible, my friend, no one has been 
in the library since you left it. You must 
have mislaid it.” 

“No, no,” cried Bertrand, “‘ you forget 
the boy—your nephew—it’s he who has 
taken it—send for him.’ 

“Not he,” said Uncle Joseph, “‘ he’s a 
sailor—never reads a line if he can help it, 
likes toffee better than books. He’s a nasty 
sticky boy.’’ And he eyed Bertrand more 
suspiciously than ever as he spoke. Judging 
the dealer by his own lax code of honour, 
he felt certain that having realized the 
value of the book he had slipped it into his 
pocket and was now only acting a part. 

But Bertrand, being an honest man him- 
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self, was quite unconscious of this base 
judgment, and was eagerly searching the 
shelves for the wonderful book. ‘‘ The book 
—the book!” he cried in distracted tones. 

Uncle Joseph watched him narrowly. 
“Ah,” he said meaningly, “‘ you will find 
the book if you look in the right place” ; 
and he caught the dealer’s arm as he passed 
and tapped him on the breast-pocket, laugh- 
ing sardonically as he did so. For though 
he really didn’t believe the Rainbow Book 
was worth anything he liked to feel he had 
deceived Bertrand about it, and was now 
making him very uncomfortable. 

Bertrand hadn’t an idea what he meant; 
all he wanted was the wonderful book, and 
breaking away from Uncle Joseph he ran 
about the room searching the shelves and 
drawers and tables. Rosamund went all 
cold with fear as she heard him. Any 
moment she feared he would lift the table- 
cover and she would be discovered. 

At that moment the dinner gong rang. 

“Ah! there’s dinner!’ Uncle Joseph 
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said. You are in a wretched buying mood, 
Bertrand, perhaps you'll be better after 
dinner.” 

Then, to Rosamund’s horror, William 
entered the room. She felt sure that if 
he were asked to look for the book it would 
not be long before his sharp eyes discovered 
her. But danger was even nearer than 
she thought. Bertrand, having searched 
everywhere else, had suddenly thought of 
the table. His hand was actually on the 
cloth to lift it when Uncle Joseph turned 
and saw him. 

“What on earth are you up to?” he 
cried, catching his arm. 

“ Looking for ze wonderful book,” Bertrand 
cried distractedly. 

‘Never mind ze wonderful book,’’ Uncle 
Joseph said, mimicking the dealer, “‘ ze 
book is safe enough.” And he tapped 
Bertrand’s breast-pocket again and _ the 
pockets of his coat as he led him protestingly 
from the room. Rosamund could scarcely 
believe her good fortune as she heard the 
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door close behind them. She did not know. 
that William’s sharp eyes had, before turning 
out the light, caught sight of a bit of her 
skirt protruding from under the table and 
that he was now standing in the darkness 
watching her. 

Very softly she crept from under the table. 
The room was in darkness save for the fire- 
light ; but its gleams fell on the wonderful 
carpet that lay just where Bertrand had 
spurned it. 

With a little cry Rosamund knelt down 
and by the light of the fire read the inscription 
on the label. 


' “Tf Faith thou hast beneath thy weight 
The carpet’s genie will inflate.” 


She read no more. It was the Magic 
Carpet—she hadn’t a doubt of that, and 
as she so thought a strange thing happened 
—the carpet before her glowed suddenly 
with a lovely soft snap-dragon blue light. 

Rosamund sprang to her feet with a cry 
of delight and forgetting caution she cried 
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out quite loudly, “The Magic Carpet !—~ 
Crispian ! Crispian ! ’’ and fled from the room. 

Left to himself William stared and rubbed 
his eyes with amazement. A moment ago 
he could have vowed the carpet had been 
all aglow, but as the door had closed behind 
Rosamund the light had vanished just like 
a candle that is snuffed out. What could 
it all mean? Half afraid, he turned on 
the electric light. ‘‘Geminy! I must watch 
this!’’ he cried and hid himself behind the 
window curtains. 

The next moment Rosamund and Crispian 
entered. ‘“ Look,’”’ cried Rosamund, leading 
Cris to the mat, “‘ the Magic Carpet !”’ 

Cris looked. What he saw was just an 
ordinary very shabby carpet; he felt quite 
vexed with Rosamund. ‘Oh, rats!” he 
cried ; ‘‘ why it’s only an old mat!” 

But Rosamund knew better. “It isn’t, 
it isn’t,’ she cried, ‘‘ see what it says here.” 
And she showed him the legend on the label. 

Cris read it aloud in incredulous tones. 
‘What rot!’”’ he said contemptuously. It 
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was like a girl, he felt, to believe so easily. 

Rosamund was dreadfully disappointed. 
““Qh, Cris,” she cried, ‘‘ you’re not going 
to be like the grown-up people and only 
believe what you see. Why, it glowed in 
the dark.”’ 

Cris shrugged his shoulders. He felt so 
superior. Disbelief always makes people feel 
like that at first. “ That’s nothing,” he 
said, ‘‘ things do glow in the dark; fish, for 
instance, and the eyes of animals.” 

“But never carpets,’ Rosamund said. 
“How tiresome you are, no one ever had 
such a splendid chance, and you're going 
to spoil it all by not believing. And believing : 
only what you see is so mean and scrubby. ~ 
One couldn’t expect to do anything with 
it. Why even the flowers know better than 
that.” 

“ Flowers !”’ cried Cris. 

Rosamund clasped her hands in her inten- 
sity. She did so want Cris to believe and 
believe quickly, for there was no time to be 
lost. “‘ Yes,” she said. “‘ Think how dark 
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to the little snowdrop under ground the 
earth must look, but she believes that up 
above the hard blackness the warm sun is 
shining and the birds are singing and so 
she thrusts her little slender neck up and 
up until one day the last bit of mould falls 
away and she stands in the sunlight, the 
first darling flower of spring. That’s the 
believing we want, Cris, or the carpet won't 
move.” 

“How can it ?’’ Cris said doggedly. And 


at that moment a noise was heard in the 
passage. 


“That’s the meat going in,’’ Rosamund 
cried distractedly. “‘Oh, do hurry up! you 
know the spring of Aunt Matilda’s teeth 
has been mended and she always was a 
quick eater.” 

“Well, if I say I believe,’ Cris said with 
manly condescension. 

Rosamund shook her head. “ Not a bit 
of use,’”’ she said. 

Cris was vexed. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he said, 
“you'd better go without me.” 
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Rosamund could scarcely believe her ears. 
“Without you?” she cried. ‘‘ Could you, 
as a gentleman, let me go such a journey 
alone ?”’ 

Now Cris had heard all about helping 
damsels in distress and thoroughly approved 
of it; but the idea of helping a damsel to 
embark on a splendid adventure was quite 
another thing—even Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that pattern of chivalry, had only helped 
Queen Elizabeth to keep clear of the mud. 
“Well,” he argued gloomily, ‘if girls will 
strike out a line for themselves they must do 
it at their own risk—a chap is not expected 
to protect females of outrageous and unnatural 
daring.” . 

“But this isn’t daring—it’s believing,” 
Rosamund said persuasively. ‘“‘ Think, Cris, 
what a glorious adventure, and all you have 
to do is to stand so’’—she placed her feet on 
the carpet as she spoke, “‘ and believe this 
ts the Magic Carpet, then the genie beneath 
will slowly begin to in—in—what is the 
word ?—grow bigger, you know?” 
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“Oh, ‘inflate,’’’ Cris explained with con- 
descension. 

Rosamund gave a little scream of delight. 
“Oh, Cris—look ! it’s beginning !”’ she cried, 
“it’s true! it’s true! The genie is coming ! 
Oh, do be quick!” 

Cris looked round. The mat was all aglow 
like a great dish of snapdragon while soft 
Eastern music filled the air. Rosamund 
was right after all—it was the Magic Carpet. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, convinced at 
last, and he hastily planted his feet on the 
carpet with a “‘ better-late-than-never ”’ air. 

Rosamund was enchanted. “Oh, you 
darling, trustful boy!” she said. “‘ Look 
—look! Isn’t it splendid !”’ 

It really was wonderful. The carpet was 
all aflame and beneath it they could dimly 
see the form of the genie appearing. 

“Ripping!’’ cried Cris delightedly, ‘‘ but 
hadn’t we better get off and give him a 
chance ?”’ 

Then as the two children stepped from the 
carpet there slowly arose from its centre 
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a very tall and powerfully built man. He 
was of Ethiopian darkness, but not at all 
repulsive looking, clad in a short purple 
silk mantle. He had large batlike ears and 
wore earrings and anklets. He looked in 
fact just what Rosamund had expected 
a genie to look like; but for all that, as he 
slowly rose to his immense height from amidst 
the shimmering blue flame and the strange 
Eastern music swelled with a clash of unseen 
cymbals she couldn’t help feeling a little 
frightened and she ran over to Cris and 
clung to his arm. 

Cris also had backed from the amazing 
figure. 

The Genie, however, regarded the two 
with mild glance. ‘ The slave of the Carpet 
awaits your command,” he said, salaaming 
low before them. 

‘What shall I say to him?” Cris whis- 
pered to Rosamund in embarrassed tones. 

Rosamund was equal to the occasion, she 
stepped forward with the air of an Eastern 
princess. ‘‘ Attend to me then,”’ she said 
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with an imperious wave of her hand, “ and 
if you are able convey us presently to the 
Land Where the Rainbow Ends.” 

The Genie salaamed again lower than ever. 
It was evidently the answer he was expect- 
ing. 

__ “ How did you know all that ? ” Cris asked 
in amazement. 

Rosamund laughed. ‘‘ Why I read it in 
The Arabian Nights,” she whispered. 

But the Genie was now speaking, and all 
the time the dim dreamy Eastern music, 
with clash of cymbal and beat of drum, 
rose and fell with his words. 

“Your command shall be obeyed,’ he 
said. ‘‘Be it known to you, that to all 
who have faith to summon me are granted 
two wishes which must be fulfilled before 
we start our journey. Therefore deliberate 
and decide, for time is short and we have 
far to travel.’”’ Then with the utmost con- 
sideration he drew apart, standing with 
folded arms like a statue of bronze in the 
shadows. 
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‘“Two wishes each!” said Cris. ‘‘ What 
on earth shall I wish for? ” 

It really was exciting. Two wishes, and 
whatever you liked. No wonder his brain 
whirled. Rosamund didn’t answer; she had 
suddenly rushed down to the door that led 
into the dining-room and opened it, then 
closing it, she came back into the room and 
clapped her hands. 

The Genie came down immediately and 
salaamed. 

‘“‘T wish,’ said Rosamund in a voice of 
suppressed excitement, “that those three 
in the dining-room shall begin their dinner 
all over again.” 

The Genie salaamed and retired as before, 
but Cris was disgusted. “I say, what a 
rotten wish!” he cried. 

“Tt wasn’t,’ Rosamund explained. “TI 
heard the bell ring for coffee. In another 
five minutes they would all have been in 
here, and now—come and see!” Laugh- 
ingly she caught his hand and led him to the 
door and opened it softly. 
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For a moment they both stood listening, 
then closing the door, they ran back into the 
room almost choking with laughter. 

“They are taking in the soup again,” 
cried Cris, holding his sides. 

‘“Isn’t it splendid! ’”’ laughed Rosamund. 

“Won't they all have jolly indigestion ! ’’ 
Cris laughed. 

“ Good thing I thought of it,”” Rosamund 
said. 

‘Rather!’ Cris admitted. Rosamund, 
though a girl, was showing herself a capable 
comrade. “I think, after all, I shall marry 
when I grow up,” he said with magnificent 
condescension. 

Remote future arrangements of this kind 
had no interest for Rosamund. “Silly!” 
she said impatiently, ‘‘ what’s that to do with 
it? ”’ and at that moment a whimper was 
heard at the door. It was Cubby come to 
see what had happened to the children. 
They welcomed him joyfully. 

“Of course we could never go without 
him, the pet!” Rosamund cried, then she 
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turned to Cris. ‘‘ Oh, do hurry up with your 
wish,’ she implored, ‘‘or we shall never 
get off.” 

Cris thought a moment. ‘‘ Well,” he said 
at length with great deliberation, “‘it seems 
to me that this is going to be a man’s 
job and there ought to be two of us, and I 
know Blunders would just jump at it.” 

‘“ Blunders ? ” Rosamund cried. 

“Yes,” said Cris. ‘‘ Jim Blunders, he’s 
in my term at Osborne, St. Vincent’s, you 
know, a jolly decent chap. Just the right 
sort to help one in time of danger, and he’s 
got a splendid mind—lI shall wish for him.” 

‘Be caréful,’”’ cried Rosamund, ‘‘ remember 
a person who couldn’t believe would prevent 
our ever starting.” 

“Oh! Jim’s all right,” Cris said, and he 
clapped his hands. The Genie came down 
immediately. “I wish,” said Cris, “for 
Jim Blunders’’—then he glanced round: 
Rosamund, with her back towards him, 
stood deep in thought. Cris turned quickly 
and whispered something in the Genie’s ear. 
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There’s nothing that Faith’s Magic Carpet 
cannot give to those who believe in its power. 
The Genie had scarcely salaamed to Cris’s 
command before the door of the library 
opened and on the threshold appeared a - 
charming-looking boy about the same age 
and wearing the same uniform as Cris, and 
at his side the daintiest little girl with long 
golden curls, dressed in a short blue frock. 
She had straight little legs with pretty 
dimpled knees and big blue eyes and a dear 
little nose, and she wore white shoes and socks. 

“Tsay!” cried Cris delightedly, ‘‘ that was 
quick ! ” and he went forward to meet the two. 

Jim Blunders came quickly into the room, 
holding his sister’s hand. He did not appear 
in the very least surprised at finding himself 
where he least expected; they teach them 
that sort of thing at Osborne. 

‘‘Halloa, Cris!’’ he said cheerily as the 
two shook hands. 

Rosamund had wheeled round in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Why!” she cried, “there are two 
of them !”’ 
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Cris looked a little embarrassed. ‘‘ Jim 
Blunders,” he said, ‘‘ my sister Rosamund.” 

Rosamund bowed in a dignified way, then 
she looked at the little girl. “‘ But I don’t 
understand,” she said. ‘‘ Who are you and 
where did you come from ? ” 

But the little girl only hung her head. 

‘“ Oh, it’s all right,”’ Cris said in embarrassed 
tones; “‘Miss Betty Blunders—my sister 
Rosamund.” 

' Rosamund didn’t seem to agree with him 
in the least. She bowed to Betty in the “ I- 
don’t-know-you ”’ way. ‘“‘ How do you do?” 
she said. ‘‘ How did you come here? ” 

Betty shook her head. She really hadn’t 
a notion. It was, she told herself, the most 
“‘ surprisingest ”’ thing that had ever happened 
to her; if Jim hadn’t seemed to like it she 
was sure she must have cried. She looked 
rather like it as she stood with head drooped 
so that her golden curls almost hid her pretty 
little face. 

Rosamund’s sense of propriety, however, 
was not to be dulled by the unusual beauty 
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of her uninvited guest. ‘“‘I don’t under- 
stand,” she said coldly, ‘‘ Cris wished for 
your brother, but—— ” 

Any boy will know how Cris felt. “ Oh, 
hang it all, Rosamund,” he cried, “if you 
must know, I whispered to the Genie, ‘and 
Blunders’ sister, too’! ”’ 

Any girl will know how Rosamund felt 
on hearing this. It was such a relief to 
know the pretty little girl was really quite 
nice. Her coldness melted instantly. ‘“‘ Of 
course, if that’s the case,’’ she said, au 
very glad indeed to see Miss Blunders ”’ 
and she crossed and shook hands wen Betty 
in the most friendly way. 

The boys were much relieved—anything 
in the way of feminine friction is so bad for 
masculine nerves. 

“ Well,” said Rosamund pleasantly; “‘ that’s 
your two wishes gone, Cris, and now for 
mine.” She left the others and went off and 
sat by the fireplace, racking her brains. 

Betty had caught sight of the Genie and 
her lip dropped, but as her brother didn’t 
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seem to mind him she decided it was all 
right. She had been told never to look 
surprised at anything she saw when she was 
out visiting, but “‘He does wear a lot of 
jewellery with his bathing clothes,” she 
thought. 

“T say, Cris,’ said Blunders, ‘“ what’s 
up?” 

Cris explained to them just what was 
about to happen. ‘“‘ Will you and Betty 
come with us? ”’ he asked. 

Blunders was enchanted at the idea of such 
a splendid adventure, and so was Betty. 

““T must tell you there’s danger in it,” 
Cris told them ; ‘one has to pass through the 
Dragon’s country.” 

Betty was not quite so sure now if she did 
like it. 

“‘Oh, a dragon or two won’t matter, will 
it, Betty? ”’ Jim said casually. 

Betty thought it better to be explicit. 
“Well,” she said guardedly, “‘not more 
than two, Jim.” 

Rosamund, who had been sitting on a 
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corner of the table deep in thought, suddenly 
jumped up. ‘‘ Oh, it’s splendid!” she cried. 
‘“ Come here, all of you, it’s simply lovely!” 

The children flew to her. 

“It is my wish,’’ she explained in excited 
tones, ‘it’s simply perfect—you’ll never 
guess it—it’s too lovely !” 

Then as they all fell upon her with questions: 
“Well,” she said, ‘you know we are start- 
ing on a voyage of perils and dangers. Oh, 
it’s splendid: Well, I am going to wish 
for a knight to fight for us as they did in the 
olden times, and who do you think he is but 
the knight who fought the dragon before— 
our own St. George of England! ”’ 

“St. George !”’ the children exclaimed in a 
breath, enraptured. It really was a wonder- 
ful wish. 

Rosamund clapped her hands, and the 
ever-vigilant Genie came down. 

‘“St. George of England!’’ Rosamund 
said imperiously, ‘let him appear.”’ 

As the Genie salaamed the children scarcely 
breathed. St. George—the splendid knight 
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—the valiant conqueror of the dragon of old. 
St. George—their own patron saint of Eng- 
land, the emblem of their national valour, 
symbol of their patriotism, was he really 
about to appear in the flesh before them ? 
Would he come on prancing caparisoned 
steed: beplumed in glittering armour? No 
wonder they stood spellbound at the enchant- 
ing thought. 

The door, to which the Genie had pointed, 
slowly opened. On the threshold stood a 
pilgrim. His cloak was dingy and stained 
and his cowl, on which the dust lay thick, 
hid his face. 

For a moment the children couldn’t speak 
for sheer disappointment. 

Rosamund was the first to recover herself. 
“I beg your pardon,” she said to the tall 
stranger—she really felt quite sorry for him 
—“put oh! I’m sure you’re very nice— 
I’m so sorry—but I fear there’s been some 
mistake.” 

She looked at the Genie. “ Genie,’’ she 
whispered distractedly, “‘ you’ve sent us the 
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wrong man.”’ Then she turned to the pil- 
grim. “J am so sorry,’—she said it very 
gently ; it really seemed quite a cruel thing 
to say to this dusty, humbly-clad individual 
—‘‘we wished, you know—for—St. George 
of England.”’ 

But the pilgrim did not start or turn away 
embarrassed as she feared he would. Instead 
he lifted his head with right courtly grace and 
she saw his eyes flash proudly beneath his cowl. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘I am he.” 

The children gave a little cry of absolute 
astonishment. 

“You’’—Rosamund stammered, trying 
dreadfully hard not to let her disappointment 
be seen. “‘ You St. George of England!”’ 
Then her amazement got the better of her 
politeness: ““I am so sorry,” she said, “I 
didn’t recognize you in that dress.” 

St. George drew his dingy cloak round 
him with a simple dignity. ‘‘Thus humbly 
clad,’ he said, “‘ unnoticed and unsung, do 
I lie hidden in the hearts of men.” 

Rosamund uttered a little cry of dismay. 
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Was this dusty pilgrim indeed the gallant 
watrior saint of England of whose prowess 
she had read with such ardent admiration ? 
“But you have no armour—no sword!” 
she faltered. 

St. George’s glance flashed beneath his 
cowl. ‘“ None that the eye can see,’’ he cried 
in ringing tone. ‘‘ Yet at my country’s 
call, quick as in days of old, shall this same 
sword leap from its scabbard to defend the 
Right.” 

So it was St. George after all! Rosa- 
mund’s heart thrilled as she realized it, 
loving him despite his dust and humble 
attire, just as you love England, home and 
—mother. 

But St. George had turned. Rosamund 
clasped her hands imploringly, ‘‘ Oh, please 
don’t go,” she cried, then hesitated, ‘“ you— 
you are my wish, you know.” 

St. George turned and looked at her. 


“What would you, lady?” he asked with 
gentle earnestness. 


It had been the easiest and most natural 
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thing in the world to wish for St. George’s 
aid, but to tell him this face to face was a 
different matter. Rosamund’s eyes fell in 
some confusion. 

“Oh, I hope you'll excuse me,”’ she said 
nervously, “‘but you see, having read in 
several books of your splendid chivalry to 
maidens in distress—and the ripping way 
you have of killing dragons,—I ventured to 
think—to hope—being a maiden myself, as 
you see not very big, but the enemy is—you’d 
be our knight and fight for us. Perhaps,”’ 
she added, “I ought not to have troubled 
you, but—I am an English maiden in canes 
and I ask your aid.” 

Even as she spoke a white dazzling light 
flashed round and about St. George. For a 
second so intense was its brilliancy he seemed 
lost from sight, then as it faded the children 
uttered a cry—for before them, instead of 
the humble pilgrim, was the St. George they 
knew and honoured—a noble knight in shining 
armour. Tall, slender and muscular, yellow- 
haired—English of the English, he stood, 
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a long white cloak hanging from his graceful 
shoulders, on his arm a shield blazoned with 
the red cross of England and at his side the 
sword that had slain the dragon of old sheathed | 
in its scabbard. 

“St. George! St. George!’ the children 
cried in an ecstasy of delight. 


Chapter III The Flight of the Carpet 


MOMENT of intense silence followed 
as St. George stood looking down with 
a friendly glance at the children. 

Rosamund was feeling a little nervous. 
What would St. George think of her for 
daring to summon him as her champion— 
she just a simple little English girl? But 
with this nervousness there mingled the 
most delicious pride as she looked at 
him. 

“ You—are—really simply—tripping !”’ she 
said exultingly. Then—she felt it was really 
better to let him know the worst at once 
—“I hope,” she said, “you won’t think 
this adventure too beneath you—I know 
we don’t appear in much distress as you 
see us now, but there are Uncle Joseph and 
Aunt Matilda in the next room who hate 
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us and a real dragon to fight a little further 
on,—and—and—having heard what you 
kindly said about maidens—perhaps you 
will be glad to hear there is another one here 
besides myself.”” She turned; Betty, glanc- 
ing shyly through golden curls at the radiant 
visitor, stood at her elbow. 

Rosamund took her hand and led her 
forward to St. George. ‘“ Miss Betty Blun- 
ders, English maiden,” shesaid. ‘ St. George’ 
of England.”’ 

St. George bowed splendidly and Betty, 
though it was the very first time she had 
been introduced to a patron saint, was equal 
to the occasion. She made three distinct 
curtsies. She told Rosamund why after- 
wards—one because he was a patron, another 
because he was a knight and the third and 
lowest of all because he was a saint. It 


is always good to have your reasons ready 
in an emergency. 


“Mr. Jim Blunders, naval cadet,” Rosamund 
sald, introducing, “‘ my brother Crispian Carey.” 
The two boys saluted. 
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“ Crispian,’”’ cried St. George in his ringing 
voice, “that’s a good name. We did some 
fine work once on Crispian’s Day.” 

Cris had come forward. ‘ Rather!” he 
cried enthusiastically. ‘‘ Agincourt! But 
were you there, sir? they never mentioned 
it.” 

St. George smiled good-naturedly. ‘‘'No,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you see it was my chum Crispian’s 
day and one must play the game. But I 
was there right enough—a patron saint could 
hardly miss a chance like that.” 

The children gathered more closely round. 
“Oh, do tell us all about it!’ they cried 
excitedly. 

St. George looked down at the eager 
young faces with a wistful gaze, it was so 
long since he had told the story to a child 
of his own race. “ Well,’ he said, “‘ you 
know how few there were of us and how 
through the rain-swept night had risen like 
fateful menace those bold songs of France. 
Ere morning dawned I, summoned by the 
King, stood there within his tent. Invisible 
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toall others, he saw and hailed me, calling me 
brother, comrade, England. At his side that 
morn I rode forth, then, sighting the foe, his 
unseen aide-de-camp did I ride from rank 
to rank. Did some poor country lad sicken 
at sight of blood, I bade the man in him 
awake for England’s sake. Where grim and 
swift ’midst shriek of arrows sped the mighty 
archers sweated at their toil, I whispered 
to each stout heart the message of his King. 
Thus one and all, catching his spirit, like 
lions did they fight, crying amidst the din 
and cloud of battle, ‘God for Harry !— 
England and St. George!’ ”’ 

He drew his sword as he uttered the famous 
battle-cry and the listening children, trans- 
ported by his words, threw up their hands 
and rallied round him, crying aloud: 

“St. George! St. George for Merry Eng- 
land !”’ 

That is, the three eldest did, but Betty 
somehow got a little late and when all were 
silent out piped her little voice—all alone, 
“St. George for Merry England!” which 
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so embarrassed her that she hid her face on 
her brother’s arm. 

“But times are changed,” St. George said. 
“IT and my cousin Denis of fair France have 
sealed with peace our well-contested fight 
and long on fields of honour side by side with 
my true brothers Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
and kindred kind beyond the seas, have 
drawn our swords ’gainst barb’rous hosts who 
warred with God and outraged liberty!” 
His blue eyes blazed as he spoke, his hand 
closed fiercely on the sword he held. It 
was almost impossible to recognize in this 
stern, intrepid warrior the peaceful pilgrim 
of a few moments before. 

“And to think we did not know you!” 
cried tender-hearted Rosamund, “I shall 
never forgive myself.”’ 

St. George smiled down at her a little 
sadly. “‘Oh, you must not blame yourself 
for that,” he said. ‘‘ You see I have not 
been in fashion much in England lately, 
though ’tis true you find me still in dim 
cathedral, lifeless and cold, fashioned in marble 
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or pictured strange in musty, unread book.” 
He turned to the boys. ‘‘ Sometimes,’”’ he 
said confidentially, “I think it’s that word 
‘saint’ that’s done it, it doesn’t give a chap 
a chance. I just tried to do my duty like 
any other ordinary fellow and they go and 
stick a halo on me and a halo is such a misty 
unsoldierly decoration. Yes, I feel sure,” he 
said wistfully, ‘it’s the halo that’s done 
for me.” 

Cris was not at all sure that St. George 
wasn’t right, but he hastened to reassure him. 
“Oh, I don’t know, sir!” he said, “‘ I think 
it’s quite understood. You see they didn’t 
give V.C.’s in those days. What do you say, 
Blunders ? ” 

Blunders felt like Cris on the subject but 
didn’t want to dishearten St. George. ‘“‘ Oh, 
I am sure,” he said encouragingly, “ every 
one realizes you were not to blame in the 
matter, sir.” 

“T think I feel it most on Patrick and 
Andrew days,’ St. George said. ‘‘ You see 
they feast them still—not that I grudge 
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those two their well-deserved remembrance, 
but that I should be—well—so forgot. It’s 
a bit hard, isn’t it ?”’ 

The children were silent. Blunders had 
Scotch relatives and knew St. George was 
right about St. Andrew; while Cris had 
blushed suddenly—he had just realized he 
didn’t even know the date of St. George’s 
Day. 

Rosamund was saying to herself, “A 
thistle for St. Andrew; a shamrock for St. 
Patrick ; and arose for St. George.”’ Arose! 
but who ever wore a rose on his day. It 
was a bit galling to be English and stand 
there and realize this. 

“T have heard they do want me in the 
Colonies,”’ St. George said reflectively, ‘‘ in 
their temple to ‘Long Ago.’ ”’ 

The children clustered round him with 
dismay. ‘‘ Oh, but you won't leave England,” 
they cried. ‘‘ Promise !—promise !|—promise! 
you won’t desert us!” 

St. George looked down at the eager loving 
faces with a fierce tenderness. “‘ Desert you, 
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never!’ he cried, ‘‘J’ll die here forgotten 
first. Now must I go, but only from your 
sight.”” Heturned to Rosamund. This gentle 
little maiden with her innocent eyes and ten- 
der, childlike heart stood for all that gracious 
womankind he loved to see and would die 
to keep ever in the dear country whose 
champion he was. “Dear English maid,” 
he said, ““ remember though you see me not 
that I am ever with you, your faithful 
guardian knight. No foe of yours that is 
not foe of mine. No dangers yours that are 
not shared by me. No wrong of yours that 
I will not redress.’’ He held his sword aloft, 
and kneeling, kissed its hilt with deepest 
reverence. ‘“‘ Here do I swear myself once 
more to England’s cause,” he cried, “‘ God 
for George, England and the Right!” 

Again the dazzling light shone forth like 
a vivid flash of lightning. When it faded 
St. George had vanished. 

The children looked at each other exult- 
ingly. 

“Isn’t he a darling!’’ Rosamund cried, 
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*‘and to think he has been ours ever since 
—long before Edward the Confessor.” 

At that moment a bell sounded. 

“ Gracious !’’ exclaimed Rosamund in dis-’ 
may, “‘ that’s the coffee going in again. Do 
hurry up!” 

“Jove, yes!” cried Cris, “or they will 
all be in and catch us!” He clapped his 
hands hurriedly as he spoke and the Genie 
came down. ‘‘ We wish to go at once,” he 
said, ‘‘to Where the Rainbow Ends.” 

The Genie salaamed. 

“It shall be as you wish,” he answered, 
“* yet beware—beware—guard the carpet well ; 
if but its edge or e’en a shred be torn from 
its woof and fall into the hands of those who 
wish you ill, they can at once summon the 
enemy—the mighty Dragon King who will 
pursue and perchance overtake us. Beware 
and guard the carpet well.” 

Cris whistled. ‘‘Suppose Uncle Joseph 
could get a bit!” 

“Don’t!” cried Rosamund shudderingly, 
“oh, do be quick. We must be labelled.” 
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She rushed to the table and taking a label 
from a writing-case addressed it: ‘“‘ To— 
Where the Rainbow Ends,” in large letters. 

Cris picked up the Colonial Mixture and 
gave it to Cubs. “ Here, hang on to your 
mixture, Cubby,’’ he said. 

Cubby wanted no second reminder. He 
took his beloved mixture in his paws and 
held it tightly. 

“And give me my chatelaine; it may 
be useful,’’ cried Rosamund; “I put it on 
the table there.”’ 

The children ran about snatching up this 
and that. Little did they guess that William, 
the sneak, had from behind the curtain 
watched all that happened and was at that 
moment planning how to possess a piece of 
the Magic Carpet ere they left the room. 

The Genie had already taken his place 
by the carpet. Cris snatched up his cap. 
‘“‘ Are you ready, Blunders? ”’ he cried. 

“Yes,’’ said Blunders, taking the label 
from Rosamund and fixing it on to the carpet, 

“You girls in the middle,” Cris said. 
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‘you might feel a bit giddy! Come along, 
Cubs,” he cried. Even as he spoke came 
the sound of the dining-room door opening. 

“ Quick! quick!” cried Rosamund, as 
she and Betty took their places on the carpet ; 
“they are coming!” 

“Are all prepared ?’”’ the Genie asked. 

“Yes, yes!’’ the children cried excitedly. 

“ Then hold tight !”’ 

As the Genie said these words the room 
suddenly darkened and the carpet rose slowly 
in the air. Now they were across the room. 
The children screamed with delight. The 
wonderful journey had begun. 

So excited were they that they did not 
notice William run from his hiding-place as 
they passed the window and tear off the label 
and with it a piece of the precious carpet. 

Up and up they rose and now what had 
been solid wall and ceiling vanished and 
they were outside the house. To the right 
lay the river bathed in the silver moonlight, 
below them the garden where the tree-tops 
swayed in the night breeze. 
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“See! see! the stars!’ they cried with 
delight. 

But Aunt Matilda’s scream rose above all. 
Followed by Uncle Joseph and Bertrand, the 
dealer, she had heard the children’s voices 
and had rushed out into the garden. 

A moment ago she, with Uncle Joseph, had 
been sneering at their cousin Matthew for 
his ridiculous faith in this very carpet; and 
now there it was, sailing triumphantly through 
the night independent of all earthly help, 
bearing the laughing, happy children far 
away from their tyranny. 

“ Oh ! oh !—lovely ! lovely!’ they laughed, 
clapping their hands as they rose. 

Aunt Matilda shrieked with impotent rage 
as she beheld them. ‘“ The children—the 
children !’’ she screamed, running down the 
garden path with hands held vainly aloft. 
“Come back! Come back!” 

Uncle Joseph was fast upon her heels; he 
held a whip in his hand. He stood aghast 
at the sight. ‘“ The carpet—the magic 
carpet,” he cried, and he tore his hair; 
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it’s a thing people do who believe too late. 

Bertrand behind gave a yell of despair. 
He had missed a bargain and just imagine 
—his great-great-grandmother had been a 
Jewess. “‘Come back! come back!” he 
cried despairingly, “I buy zat carpet for 
France!’’ and he continued to leap and 
bound, panting and running in the wake 
of the fast-disappearing carpet. 

William, who had by this time joined the 
others, rushed to him and caught his arm. 
He looked almost as excited as Bertrand him- 
self and no wonder, for in his hand he held the 
label with the shred of carpet attached to 
it. 

“I tore this off as they started flying,” 
he cried breathlessly, “‘rub it and you can 
make the Dragon King fetch ’em back!” 

The distracted Bertrand neither understood 
nor cared what he said. ‘“‘ Out of ze way!” 
he cried, shaking off the disagreeably familiar 
little menial. 

William turned and caught hold of Aunt 
Matilda’s arm—it was really a great liberty. 
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‘Rub this and summon the Dragon,” he 
yelled unceremoniously. 

Aunt Matilda was furious. She caught 
him a box on the ear. “Take a week’s 
notice,’ she screamed in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion. 

But revenge on the children gave William 
the courage to persevere. There: was still 
his master. He thrust the label under Uncle 
Joseph’s nose. ‘“*‘ Look what’s wrote on this,” 
he cried. 

Now documents of any sort appeal irre- 
sistibly to a lawyer. Uncle Joseph pounced 
on this one with avidity. ‘‘ To Where the 
Rainbow Ends,” he exclaimed wonderingly. 

“Yes, that’s where they’ve gone to find 
their father and mother,’ William explained, 
shaking with excitement. 

Uncle Joseph gasped. ‘“‘ Their father and 
mother found!” he exclaimed frantically, 
“then I lose all!” 

‘‘No, no!’ William cried, ‘“‘ this ’ere is 
magic. If you rubs it you can make the 
Dragon King fetch the children back.” 
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“How fast ze carpet flies,’ screamed 
Bertrand. ‘‘ See—see—they escape !”’ 

Uncle Joseph looked. Far away to the 
left rose the high church steeple, but the 
carpet was now higher than that. > 

“Escape! Never,’ he cried, and he rubbed 
the carpet he held. 

Immediately, though the night was fair 
and starlit, a loud peal of thunder broke the 
silence. It was not ordinary thunder, coming 
from above their heads, but from below, 
and all the garden where they stood 
quivered and shook, and then, just in the 
centre of the drive, the ground suddenly 
opened and from the yawning pit smoke 
came in clouds and amidst a crimson flare 
like that of a red-hot furnace rose a terrible 
figure. 

It was that of a tall majestic man, clad 
from head to foot in green scales. His feet 
were clawed and a high head-piece shaped 
like a dragon’s head crowned his dark, 
evil-looking face. 

Aunt Matilda shrieked at the sight of 
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him. ‘‘ Antediluvian!’’ she cried, covering 
her eyes with her hands. 

“Le diable!’’ cried Bertrand, placing 
himself in front of Aunt Matilda with true 
French gallantry, while William, terrified, 
hid himself behind a tree. 

Only Uncle Joseph exhibited no fear. He 
might have been interviewing an ordinary 
client. 

The Dragon King glanced sternly round. 
“Why have you summoned me? ”’ he asked 
in a deep, terrible voice. Then he caught 
sight of the piece of carpet Uncle Joseph 
was taking care to display. ‘‘Ah!” he 
cried with a yell of rage, “The Genie’s 
carpet! ‘Tis he, the friend of little children 
whom I do abhor. What want you of me? ”’ 

“Overtake the children and bring them 
back.”” Uncle Joseph said with cool familiar- 
ity and he held out the carpet towards the 
Dragon. ‘“‘ This is the bond.”’ 

The Dragon regarded him with contempt. 
“I need no bond,” he said proudly. ‘“‘ This 
genie with his carpet doth ever from my power 
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free those whom I would destroy. Revenge! 
Revenge! Let us begone; though they fly 
as fast as thought, I will yet overtake them.”’ 

Aunt Matilda was shaking all over. She 
had been half inclined to ring up the police 
for assistance, but such a visitor in one’s 
garden at nightfall—what would the neigh- 
bours think, she felt she would rather it did 
not get into the papers. She had been on the 
point of escaping to her room and locking 
herself in when the Dragon’s words arrested 
her. So they were to go with him—this 
terrible creature !—much as she longed to 
get the children again into her power Aunt 
Matilda had not bargained for this. Things 
were worse than ever. It is always like that 
if one seeks the Dragon’s help. 

Uncle Joseph caught her arm. ‘‘ Come, 
Matilda,” he said. 

Aunt Matilda turned, to find the Dragon 
King regarding her menacingly. Though 
terrified she made a despairing effort to 
escape. “‘ But—I can’t go like this,” she 
cried, ‘‘ without—”’ she vainly searched her 
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mind for excuse—“ without a toothbrush ! ”’ 
she wailed. 

Uncle Joseph bent down to her ear. ‘“‘ It’s 
this or we lose all,” he said meaningly. 
The words held terror. Aunt Matilda hesi- 
tated—then she caught sight of Bertrand, 
who, realizing the carpet lost, was about 
to take his departure. 

‘Monsieur,’ she cried imploringly, ‘‘ Pro- 
tect me!”’ 

Bertrand’s chivalry was not to be appealed 
to in vain. Despite the reluctance he natur- 
ally felt for such an enterprise he hurried 
to Aunt Matilda’s side. ‘‘ Accept my ser- 
vices, mademoiselle,”’ he cried gallantly, ex- | 
tending his arm. 

The Dragon King regarded the three with 
haughty disdain. “Are all prepared?’”’ he 
cried in his terrible voice. 

Aunt Matilda shuddered. “‘ But—I—I can’t 
fly at my time of life,” she cried despairingly. 

The Dragon King turned to her. ‘“ Calm 
yourself, Madam,” he said sardonically, “I 
always travel—underground.” 
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He raised his arms invokingly as he spoke. 
A terrific crash of thunder was the response, 
the earth beneath shook and opened once 
more and amidst clouds of smoke and glare 
from unseen flame, the party disappeared. 


Chapter IV Outside the Wood 


- EHOLD, it is as you desire.” 
It was these words uttered in the 
Genie’s deep sonorous voice that awakened 
Cris. He sat up and looked round bewildered 
—then remembrance came to him. He 
found himself still on the Magic Carpet, 
but this now lay on a grassy hillock over- 
bowered with rose bushes. Near him were 
Rosamund and Betty and a little lower 
down lay Cubby and Blunders. They were 
all fast asleep. Cris sprang to his feet as 

the Genie at his side salaamed low. 
“Why—we are not there already, are 
we?’ Cris cried in astonished tones, ‘“‘ it 
seems but a moment since we sighted that 
volcano!’ He looked round. He saw the 
hillock was part of a pretty woodland bathed 


in sunshine; in the trees the birds were 
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singing joyously and the air was laden with 
the scent of a thousand flowers. ‘‘ By Jove! 
what a jolly place!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Rosa- 
mund! Betty! Wake up, we're there!” 

Rosamund sprang up rubbing her eyes. 
“So we are,” she cried. ‘‘ How splendid! 
Why, we must have fallen asleep. Betty! 
Betty! Wake up!” 

Betty sat up on the mound, gazing around 
her sleepily, and by that time Blunders 
was also awake. 

“What a ripping place!” he exclaimed, 
jumping up delighted. 

It really was charming, for all the world 
like England in May time—even Cubby, 
who had wakened up, felt at home. 

It was wonderful to have flown as they 
had over wide seas and strange lands, across 
parched desert, towering mountain range 
and gloomy forest, to find at the end of 
their journey the dear wild rose and peeping 
daisy, to hear the voice of the lark and the 
pipe of the blackbird in the tree. 

Then—it really seemed too wonderful— 
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Cris had suddenly caught sight of a flagstaff 
at the top of the mound on which a flag was 
flying. At first he couldn’t believe his eyes ; 
he went a little nearer. 

“T say!” he cried excitedly, “‘ this flag, 
why it can’t be surely—ours !”’ 

The children flew to his side and looked 
at the flag with amazement. 

“It is—it is!’’ Rosamund cried, clapping 
her hands, -““ the Cross of St. George! How 
splendid ! ” 

Yes, it was quite true. Up above them, 
thousands and thousands of miles from its 
island home the red cross of England floated 
bravely on the breeze. 

“The Cross of St. George!” the children 
shouted, as young Britons would at the sight. 

But Rosamund was good at geography 
and was trying from her journey to locate 
her surroundings. ‘‘ How strange,” she said 
puzzled; “‘I don’t understand.”’ 

“TI don’t know,” Crispian said loftily, 
“one almost expected it; it’s everywhere, 
isn’t it, Blunders ? ” 
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“ Rather !’’ said Blunders. ‘‘ King George 
rules an empire on which the sun never 
sets.” 

“ Still,” Cris said, “‘ this ts a bit out of 
the way; you know we had left Europe 
and were across the Himalayas long before 
daybreak and that volcano was in Japan, 
the Genie said so, and now goodness only 
knows what quarter of the world we're in.” 

Rosamund had been exploring. She came 
back now to the two boys, a look of fear 
on her face. “Do you see that flag over 
there? ’’ she said in a low voice. 

The boys looked round. To the left of 
them the woodland sloped down to a dark, 
sinister-looking wood. Through the trees 
and tangled undergrowth that crowded its 
entrance one caught sight of gloomy paths 
and shadowy glades and on a high and 
withered pine-tree exactly facing the cross 
of St. George floated a green flag on which 
was displayed a golden dragon. 

As they saw this the children’s faces 
paled and they drew closer to each other. 
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“It has a dragon on it,” said Cris. 

“So it has,” Blunders answered. They 
exchanged glances of dismay. 

Here, there was little doubt in their minds, 
was the entrance to the Dragon Country 
of which the book had told them. 

At that moment a clap as of thunder 
broke the silence, yet the sun in the wood 
land was shining gloriously. What could 
it mean? They huddled together, glancing 
round in terror. 

“You remember,” said Rosamund in low 
tones, “‘that the Genie discovered that a 
piece of the carpet was missing soon after 
we started.” 

The eyes of the others met hers in dismay. 
What dreadful thing was about to happen ? 
But here Blunders justified the faith Crispian 
had in him as a comrade. 

“Well, it’s no use meeting trouble half- 
way,’ he said reassuringly. ‘‘ The carpet 
may have been torn by a tree-top, and as 
for that noise—this is probably a volcanic 
country.”’ 


? 
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All this time the Genie had been standing 
near the carpet, waiting patiently and atten- 
tively. The children had grown so accus- 
tomed to his presence that they had really 
forgotten all about him. Yet since he had 
borne them so successfully on so long and 
perilous a journey it was strange they had 
not ere this asked his further assistance. 
But now at last, at his wits’ end, Cris remem- 
bered him. 

“Let’s ask the Genie where we are,’ 
he said and clapped his hands. 

The Genie came down and salaamed. 

“We want to know where we are?”’ 
Cris said. 

The Genie salaamed and once more the 
children heard the strange music, like slave 
cirls dancing on a marble floor, whose silver 
anklets kept time to clash of cymbals and 
beat of drums, rise and fall as he spoke. 
“Over sea, over land,’ he said, “‘ mountain 
and plain, I, the slave of:the carpet, have 
brought you hither. The Evening Star was 
your lamp, soft zephyrs your wings, the fleecy 
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clouds your covering—the spirits of the 
moon did bring you sleep—and while you 
slept came one in splendid armour riding 
a steed that faster than the scurrying clouds 
flew ever at your side in grand protection.” 

“St. George! St. George!” the children 
cried happily to each other. 

“Who did counsel me to bring you hither, 
for on this spot did this same knight many 
hundred years ago fight and overcome the 
mighty Dragon King, and in this, the very 
heart and fastness of the enemy’s country, 
set up the banner of his land, beneath the 
shelter of which no ill can befall you.” He 
waved his hand. “ Behold, the light green 
ground of safety, the dark of danger.” 

The Genie’s hand had indicated the copse 
in which they stood and then the dark 
wood opposite, and now for the first time 
the children noticed that while the ground 
over which St. George’s flag floated was 
of a light sunny green, that of the dragon 
wood and its entrance was as dark as green 
could be. 
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“ There,” said the Genie, pointing to the 
grim wood over which the Dragon flag 
floated, ‘‘lies your path to Where the Rain- 
bow Ends. Now must the book you carry 
be your guide and faith and hope your 
helpers; I can no more.” 

He stopped and salaamed low before them, 
then placing the wonderful carpet that had 
borne them so far in safety upon his back 
—'‘ Farewell!’’ he cried, and holding his 
arms aloft rose rapidly in the air. 

The children followed his going with their 
gaze, uttering many exclamations of wonder 
and regret as each moment he rose higher 
and higher till he was but a mere speck in 
the glowing afternoon sky. The book had 
prepared them for this departure, yet a 
sense of loss made them sad as far away 
he flew till a fleecy little cloud hid him from 
their sight. Even then they lingered, hoping 
for another glimpse of their faithful friend, 
and as they so stood, out of the dark wood 
there flitted a wonderful little elf and peeped 
at them curoiusly. 
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Dainty and light he was as the thistle- 
down and slender and supple as the reeds 
that grew by the lake—only his head was 
golden as floss silk and his skin like milk. 
He had eyes like stars and a roguish smile 
and he didn’t walk or run but skimmed or 
flitted across the boggy marshlands or danced 
like a nymph in the sunlight. He was 
dressed in luminous grey gossamer spun 
by the ‘‘ Granny” spiders that had lived 
for centuries in the dark Dragon Wood, and 
he played on a silver pipe that the Lake 
King’s daughter, who loved him, had given 
him. The Lake King’s daughter lived in 
her father’s palace at the bottom of the 
lake and many water princes wooed her ; 
but she loved only this elf ‘‘ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,” and on moonlight nights, when the 
Lake King slept, he would pipe for her to 
come up to him, and the two would dance 
together on the shore of the lake in such 
fashion that even the mehungsle stopped 
singing to watch them. 

Now he peeped at the little mortals from 
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behind a tree trunk and, being curious 
listened to what they were saying. 

‘Poor old Genie,’ Rosamund said, “ one 
feels sorry to lose him.”’ She looked intc 
the dark wood where the colonnades of tal 
pine-trees seemed to flit and move in the 
grey dim light. ‘Look, Betty,” she criec 
h-ppily, undismayed, “that is where we 
must go to find dear Father and Mother.’ 
Then her voice broke. ‘‘ Oh, Mother, Mother 
how we want you!”’ she sighed. 

Betty’s tender heart was touched. She 
put her kind little arms round Rosamund’s 
neck and hugged her. ‘“ Dear Rosamund!” 
she cried lovingly, “‘I hope you'll find her 
soon.” ? 

The Will-o’-the-Wisp was so _ interested 
in all this that he forgot caution and danced 
out to hear more and Blunders, turning, 
caught sight of him. 


“Crispian! Crispian!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Here’s a Will-o’-the-Wisp !”’ 
Crispian turned. ‘“‘ By Jove!” he cried 


2 
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admiringly. ‘“‘ Rosamund, look 
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All this time Will was dancing to and 
fro enchantingly. He knew what a pretty 
fellow he was, moreover he was used to 
the admiration of mortals, who had a habit 
of following him, especially at night-time, 
when his gossamers gleamed like a glow- 
worm in the dark. If this admiration led 
them sometimes to muddy disaster that 
was not Will’s affair, since love for the 
Lake King’s daughter alone kept him ever 
hovering near the marshes of her watery 
home. 

Rosamund was entranced at the sight 
of him. ‘Look, Betty,” she cried. 

Blunders wanted to see him nearer. 
‘“‘Let’s catch him!” he cried to Crispian. 

“Catch him !’’—these mortals !—it made 
Will laugh to think of it. As well try to 
catch a sunbeam or the echo that rang in 
the woods. He flitted tantalizingly across 
their path, singing mockingly— 

“Yes, catch me do, 
I’m here—I’m there— 


I’m everywhere ! 
Cuckoo !—Cuckoo !” 
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He was gone with a silvery laugh and 
the boys’ eager hands clutched but empty 
air ; while from the depths of the mysterious 
forest came the cry, “‘ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
in many a mocking echo. 

“What a funny little chap!” said Cris. 

‘““He’s gone into the wood,” cried Betty 
and would have gone after him, but Cris 
stopped her. 

‘Be careful, Betty. Don’t leave the light 
srecn ground,” he said, recalling the Genie’s 
warning. 

But Betty wasn’t in the least afraid of 
the wood; what harm could there be in a 
place that sheltered so beautiful a being? 
Heedless of Cris’s caution she hung about 
on the very edge of St. George’s ground, 
looking longingly into the leafy darkness 
which had hidden the radiant creature. 

Rosamund was sitting on the hillock 
eagerly studying the Rainbow Book for 
further advice on their journey, and Cris 
and Blunders had wandered off to the flag- 
staff, the scene of the famous fight of long 
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ago. It was wonderful to picture it. The 
boys discussed in low tones together. To 
them the spot was sacred ground. 

The day was already beginning to wane. 
Far away in the West, the crimson clouds 
were gathering. Outside the wood, the 
Dragon country stretched, a dreary waste 
of marshland, flecked with many a sedgy 
pool that flashed blood-red in the glowing 
sunlight. Far away a range of iron-grey 
mountains, peak upon peak, marked the 
horizon. 

Two rabbits, a brown and a white one, 
peeped from the wood. Betty shrieked with 
delight. 

“Oh! do come and look at these 
wabbits !’”’ she cried. Betty always dropped 
her ‘‘r’s’’ when she was at all excited. 

Cris hurried up. “‘ What whoppers!”’ he 
said. 

Betty caught his arm. ‘Oh, can’t we 
go in?’’ she asked pleadingly. 

Now Cris had known Betty was the nicest 
girl in the world ever since the day he had 
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hit his thumb instead of the nail he was 
hammering, and he found it difficult always 
to say “No” to her. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, “it’s Dragon 
country; there are dangers. What does 
the book say, Rosamund ?”’ 

Rosamund was looking in the index. 
“Dragon Wood,” she read aloud, “ page 
120. I'll tell you in a minute.” 

Cris turned from the wood to Blunders, 
who had joined him, “It looks quite all 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘I dare say it’s all rubbish 
about danger.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder,’ answered Blunders, 
“explorers generally gas a bit.” As he 
spoke a squirrel dropped from a tree and 
away scurried the rabbits, whisking their 
little white tails. The squirrel sat down 
on his haunches, and ate a nut, looking at 
the children with bright beady eyes. 

Betty was enchanted. “‘ Come here, you 
pet!’ she said, stretching out her hands. 
“Oh! Cris, we must go in.” 

Cris hesitated. Was there really anything 
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to be feared, he wondered. He went a few 
steps nearer the wood. 

Rosamund stopped him with a little cry: 
“No, no—you mustn’t,” she said. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to wait till sunrise.” 

The three turned. “ Till sunrise!’’ they 
exclaimed simultaneously. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Because the book says the wood is full 
of dangers after sunset,’’ Rosamund replied, 
studying anxiously the page she was read- 
ing. 

“Sunset !’’ Cris was too disgusted for 
words. ‘“‘ Why that means we shall have 
to spend the night here.” 

Betty’s vexation had been growing each 
moment ; not go in the wood until sunrise ; 
the darling rabbits—the bright-eyed squirrel, 
the enchanting Will-o’-the-Wisp—was she 
to be kept back from all these delights till 
morning ? She stamped her little foot. “I 
won't stay the night here,” she cried; ‘‘it’s 
horrid ! ”’ 

Blunders was aghast at her behaviour. 

“ Betty,” he said reprovingly, “that’s 
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a nice thing to say when you're out visiting.” 

Rosamund was feeling just a little hurt. 
It’s like that when visitors:don’t care about 
staying with you. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Betty dear,” she said, 
“but that’s what the book says.” 

Blunders hastened to apologize. ‘“ Oh, 
don’t mind, Betty,’’ he said; “she’s a silly 
little thing.” 

Cris, however, felt for Betty. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
enough to disappoint any keen kid,’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Let me see what the book says.” 

He flung himself down on the mound by 
Rosamund as he spoke and taking the 
Rainbow Book from her, read it aloud 
carefully. “‘Now the Dragon Wood lies 
but a day’s travel from ‘ Where the Rain- 
bow Ends,’ and from here onward to their 
journey’s. end must all pilgrims go with 
none to aid them save their own faith and 
courage. And let all enter the wood at sun- 
rise, for when the sun sets the Dragon’ 
power is at its mightiest, the fearsome 
creatures of the night stalk through the 
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forest and tenfold are the devices and tempta- 
tions laid to entrap the traveller.” 

Now Betty had not been listening at 
all. She was lying full length looking into 
the Dragon Wood, peeping at the rabbits, 
who were again frisking delightfully. One fat 
little white one turned a complete somersault 
and Betty, forgetting caution, laughed outright, 
betraying her inattention to her companions. 

“Betty, be quiet and listen,’ cried 
Blunders, regarding the culprit severely. 

Betty, thus reproved, sat up and listened 
for a moment, looking very demure with 
downcast eyes. But this time the rabbits 
came out of the wood and peeped at her. 
It was really too tempting of them. Betty 
forgot all about the tiresome reading. 

““And let the traveller see that he cross 
the lake at the end of the wood only by 
the ford where grows the yellow mustard 
seed,”” Cris read on, “for many, scorning 
these humble flowers, essay a false crossing 
and perish in the waters.” 

It was here that the biggest bunny seized 
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the bit of grass Betty was holding out to 
him and ran away with it; she simply 
couldn’t help laughing. 

This time her brother came and took her 
away from the forbidden ground and made 
her sit on the mound near him, despite 
Cris’s protest to leave her alone. 

‘She had better listen,’’ said the wise 
Blunders, ‘‘ or she won’t know what to do.” 

But Betty had scarcely gained the mound 
when once again the strange, terrible thunder 
rent the air, and now from a cavern between 
St. George’s ground and the Dragon Wood 
volumes of smoke poured and mysterious 
sounds were heard. 

The children sprang to their feet terrified. 

‘«Some one is coming! ’”’ Blunders cried. 
‘‘ Hide, all of you, quick!” 

In another moment they were all flying, 
helter-skelter out of sight, further into the 
woodland. 


Chapter V The Dragon’s Scheme 


LL the time Dunks, the Dragon King’s 
chief minister, had been watching the 
children from the wood. 

Dunks was not of the reigning line of 
dragons. You could tell that by the smoke- 
blue of his scales and the worm-like headpiece 
he wore, but he was both clever and crafty 
and for this reason enjoyed the Dragon King’s 
confidence. 

As the children disappeared into the wood- 
land he slithered down from a tree where he 
had been lying concealed amidst the branches 
and went hastily towards the cavern. The 
subterranean thunder which always heralded 
his master’s approach had again sounded. 

Out of the cavern that now smoked and 
flamed like the crater of a volcano the Dragon 
King emerged, raging with anger. Flinging 
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his arms aloft in a very tempest of wrath 
he passed his minister by, completely ignoring 
the latter’s deep obeisance. 

‘“Insufferable! Insufferable!”’ he cried, 
gnashing his teeth. . 

But Dunks had the courtier’s soft tongue. 
“Your Majesty appears perturbed,’’ he said 
suavely. 

“Tis so,” the Dragon King cried, “‘he 
who this time doth hold the Carpet of the 
Genie is a low contemptible tyrant, who, 
taking advantage of the power he holds, dares 
to trifle with me—a King! ”’ 

‘Your Majesty forgets,” Dunks replied 
in appeasing tones, “’tis but that you may 
wreak your vengeance on those whom the 
Carpet carries that you deign to obey the 
commands of its destroyers.” 

The Dragon King stopped his angry pacing. 
Much as he loathed being at their call, these 
tearers of Faith’s carpet were but helpers of 
his purpose to destroy all those who trusted in 
the carpet’s power. He raised his crested head. 
“ *Tis true,’ he said witha low hiss of content. 
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Then he turned to Dunks. ‘‘ You watched 
here as I did command ? ”’ he asked sternly. 

Dunks bowed low. ‘“ Yes, your Majesty,” 
ie answered ; ‘“‘ these children have already 
urrived.” 

The Dragon King uttered a cry of triumph. 
‘°Tis well,” he said grimly, ‘‘not one of 
them must leave my land alive.” Then, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ These children,” he said, 
‘have, to shield them from my wrath, 
invoked the aid of their own patron saint, 
my mortal enemy—St. George.” 

“St. George of England!’”’ Dunks cried, 
aghast. 

“Yes,” the Dragon King cried, clenching 
his teeth, “he whose spirit it has been my 
plan to deaden in the hearts of Englishmen. 
Almost had I worked the downfall of his 
land—I flung my gold-dust in the people’s 
eyes and lulled them into false security. 
Yes, I had won—but honour, so slight a 
thing I deemed her nought, did from this 
death sleep bid the land arise, and at her 
call Britain’s empire awoke, and hailing mine 
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enemy as her champion led him out once 
more on life’s arena. To what heights has 
he not led Britons in the past, to what greater 
heights may he not lead them in the future ! ” 

As he uttered these words the Dragon 
King’s rage was terrible to witness. Dunks, 
too, cowered as he listened. St. George, 
the invincible, champion of England, who 
spoke to the hearts not the greed of his 
countrymen, who demanded from those who 
fought his country’s battle the sacrifice of 
self purpose and the clean hand to wield 
the sword, was once more afield and armed 
cap-a-pic. No wonder these planners of 
his country’s downfall gnashed their teeth 
as they thought. 

Then suddenly Dunks, a sardonic smile 
wreathing his lips, dropped his voice to a 
low hiss. ‘‘ The future,” he said, “ your 
Majesty forgets the future is in your 
power.” 

The Dragon King stopped his angry pacing. 
“What mean you?” he demanded in his 
terrible voice. 
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Dunks crept nearer to his King and cringed 
before him. ‘‘ The children!” he hissed, 
‘“‘ Britain’s future ! ”’ 

With a cry of triumph the Dragon King 
threw his arms aloft. “Ha! ha!” he cried 
gloatingly, “‘the children shall be mine!” 
He turned to Dunks. ‘Where are they 
now?” he asked menacingly. 

Dunks waved his hand to St. George’s 
ground. ‘‘In yonder copse, your Majesty,” 
he answered. 

The Dragon King uttered a cry of rage. 

“Beneath that flag,’’ he cried, ‘‘ where I 
am powerless, in the very heart of my king- 
dom it thus mocks my power.” He raised 
his hand in maledictory gesture at the red ° 
cross that floated above him, then suddenly 
an evil smile crossed his face and he turned 
to Dunks confidentially. ‘‘ These children 
must be decoyed from thence,” he hissed. 
“Once in my wood at nightfall where none 
can help them, my beasts of prey shall hunt 
them down till worn with hunger, I will 
then contrive they shall be tempted to eat 
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my fruit, which robs men of their birthright 
and holds them ever slaves of mine. See 
that a party of my daintiest elves be here 
at sunset to lure them in.” 

Dunks’ evil face reflected the satisfaction 
ef his master’s. ‘‘ Your Majesty shall be 
obeyed,” he said. 

“Tis well,” the Dragon King said grimly. 
“ As for this lawyer, his punishment I have 
planned. You know the parents of these 
children were wrecked upon my coast. I 
will contrive this very night that they escape 
to England. Thus shall this lawyer lose the 
estate he falsely holds and the children ne’er 
behold the parents whom they come to find. 
What think you? ” 

Dunks was enraptured. ‘“’Tis a right 
princely scheme, sire,” he said, bowing low. 

The Dragon King smiled grimly. ‘‘ Where 
are the parents now?” he asked. 

“Castaways on the witch’s cove, sire,” 
Dunks answered. 

“Enough,” the Dragon King cried, waving 
him aside. Then he held his arms aloft 
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invokingly and in a deep terrible voice 
chanted— 


“Ye spirits of the air that me obey, 
Ye storm and tempest fiends, 
Summon the sea-witch to me!” 


A loud peal of thunder was the immediate 
answer and ere its echoes died the sea-witch, 
seated on a broomstick, flew down through 
a canopy of murky clouds to the feet of the 
Dragon King. 

The sea-witch was old and hideous; she 
had long, lank white hair and was dressed 
in smoke-coloured draperies. She bowed low 
before the Dragon King. ‘‘ Master,” she said 
cringingly, “ what will you?” 

The Dragon King regarded her with cruel 
eyes. ‘‘ Listen and obey,” he said, ‘‘on pain 
of torture that shall rack thee with anguish 
most horrible.” 

“Nay —nay— Master,’ the sea-witch 
screamed, shrinking before his baleful gaze. 
“T obey.” 

The Dragon King bent over her threaten- 
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ingly. ‘See,’ he cried, “that thou dost 
search the seas for ship to England bound 
and ere the sun shall set brew such a storm 
that shall drive her from her course to sight 
the castaways on yonder coast.” 

“Too hard! Too hard!” the sea-witch 
whined. ‘‘I’m old and scant of breath”; 
for none over whom the Dragon ruled gave 
willing service. 

“Begone!” he cried, ‘or suffer what I 
did predict.”’ 

The sea-witch knew her master. ‘ Mercy! 
Mercy !”’ she cried cringingly. Then clutch- 


ing her broomstick— 


“It shall be done, 
Ere set of sun!” 


she cried, and shrieking like a screech-owl 
flew off whence she had come. 

“Revenge! Revenge!’ the Dragon King 
exclaimed exultingly. 

Smoke and strange sounds were again 
rising from the cavern, and Dunks, who had 
been watching there, came back to the Dragon 
King. 
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“These people do approach, your Majesty,” 
he said. 

The latter had had more than enough of 
Uncle Joseph’s exasperating familiarity. He 
drew himself up to his proud height. ‘“‘ Re- 
ceive them ! ” he said majestically and strode 
off into the wood. 


Chapter VI The Spirit of the Flag 


NCLE JOSEPH was the first to emerge 
from the cavern. He had put on a 

high top-hat when he ran into the garden 
at home and he still wore it, though the 
sparks and lava dust during his terrible 
journey through the earth had considerably 
damaged it and his other clothing. Bertrand 
also looked begrimed and _ travel-stained ; 
and as for Aunt Matilda she was in a state 
of collapse. She, you remember, was in 
evening dress, and it is not the attire for 
subterranean travelling. The ninon scarf she 
wore over her shoulders was scorched and 
dusty, and her velvet head-dress to which 
her toupee was attached, had fallen to her left 
ear. Bertrand, who supported her, pretended 
not to observe this, which was kind of him. 


Aunt Matilda’s eyes were shut; she had 
115 
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closed them in horror soon after the com- 
mencement of her amazing journey and she 
was afraid to open them now. She clung to 
Bertrand, who guided her to a tree-stump 
just outside the Dragon Wood. 

“Courage ! Courage! Mademoiselle Flint,” 
he said, as he fanned her with the light 
bowler hat he had been wearing, ‘‘ we are 
arrive in ze Devil’s land.” 

This in no way seemed to reassure Aunt 
Matilda. She sank on the tree-stump, utter- 
ing shrieks and sobs of alarm. 

Uncle Joseph had no patience with hys- 
terical females. 

“Don’t give way, Matilda,’’ he cried. 
‘“Matilda, don’t be foolish’’; and he slapped her 
hands quite viciously in his finicking fussy way. 

Aunt Matilda moaned and opened her 
eyes. “Oh!” she groaned, “ where am I? 
Tell me, am I still Matilda Flint?” 

Uncle Joseph laughed spitefully. “ Yes, 
and likely to remain so—for ever,’ he said. 

This, before Bertrand, was brutal. Aunt 
Matilda groaned more than ever. 
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“Pull yourself together, Matilda,’’ Uncle 
Joseph cried angrily. 

‘“‘ But I don’t understand how I came here,”’ 
sobbed Aunt Matilda faintly. ‘“‘ Was it a 
coal mine? Will some one explain? ” 

“No, no! ” snapped Uncle Joseph, “ some 
one will not explain. What does it matter 
whether you understand or not? One more 
ignorant woman in the world won’t be noticed. 
What does matter is where are the children.”’ 

But Aunt Matilda only sobbed like a 
drawn-out hiccough. 

Uncle Joseph, who had been looking round, 
had sight of Dunks and came hurriedly back. 

“Do pull yourself together, Matilda,” he 
exclaimed. He dropped his voice, for Dunks 
was coming quickly towardsthem. ‘ And put 
your parting straight,” he whispered. ‘‘ There 
are gentlemen’’—he glanced at Dunks— 
‘‘thatis, prehistoric male creatures present.” 

Aunt Matilda sat up quickly and adjusted 
her head-dress and, with the aid of Bertrand, 
returned the strange salutation Dunks made 
to her. 
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“His Majesty,” Uncle Joseph asked, “I 
do not see him.” 

“His Majesty is slightly fatigued,’ said 
Dunks, looking at the lawyer with no kindly 
glance. ‘‘Can I be of any assistance ? ” 

“No, I think we will not trouble you,” 
said Uncle Joseph, and he took the carpet 
from his pocket. ‘‘ His Majesty has possibly 
overlooked the fact that he is at present 
very much on the tapis.” He laughed. 
“The children,” he said suavely, ‘we are 
here, I believe, to overtake them. His 
Majesty’s assistance, I think, is pledged to 
the undertaking. Oh, dearie! dearie!”’ he 
cried, playfully shaking the carpet in the 
face of the furious Dunks. “I am afraid 
I shall have to trouble his Majesty to deliver 
the children to meat once.” And he took the 
piece of carpet between his hands to rub it. 

Dunks sprang at him in a frenzy. 

“Stop, ’tis useless,” he cried; “the chil- 
dren have placed themselves outside his 
Majesty’s territory.”” He walked towards 
St. George’s ground. “There,” he cried 
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with set teeth, “beneath that flag!” and 
with a gesture of defiance at the red cross 
he strode off into the wood. 

Uncle Joseph had followed Dunks to the 
foot of the flagstaff, He had not noticed 
it before; he looked up now at this flag of 
his country and burst into mocking laughter. 
“That,” he sneered, holding his sides with 
laughter. ‘‘ Oh, dearie, dearie! to think his 
Majesty should be afraid of that! of its 
power !—its protection! What’s its pro- 
tection worth so far away from home too! 
Oh, dearie, dearie!”’ 

Bertrand had been listening to these words 
with amazement that had deepened quickly 
into indignation. 

He strode now towards Uncle Joseph. 
“You laugh at your flag! You—an English-. 
man!’’ he cried in outraged tones. 

Uncle Joseph regarded him derisively. 

“That,” he laughed, jerking his head 
towards the flag, ‘that! That Jingo bogey 
--that pretty bit of bumptious bunting— 
that child’s plaything!” 
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Bertrand stopped him with a gesture of. 
contempt. 

‘“Stop, monsieur!’’ he cried in a fury 
of indignation, ‘‘insult no more your flag! 
That flag that waved with mine on fields 
of honour, beneath which our fellow-country- 
men have fought side by side. When you 
insult that flag, monsieur, you insult not 
only your own great country but also mine— 
and,’’ his voice took a deeper tone, “ our 
most honoured dead. I wash my hands of 
our friendship,” he said, ‘‘I make no bar- 
gain with you.” He turned to the flag and 
saluted it. “‘Flag of liberty,” he cried 
ecstatically, ‘“I salute you! I embrace you! 
I cry ‘Vive l’Angleterre, notre noble allié! 
Vive la France! Vive la Liberté!’’’ Then 
he turned to Uncle Joseph. “J quit your 
side—I go,” he cried. “I, a Frenchman,” 
he said proudly, ‘‘ keep not company with— 
traitors! ’’ and with a cry of supreme con- 
_ tempt he strode off to the cavern and was gone. 

Uncle Joseph, unabashed, laughed till he 
cried. ‘‘What an heroic little bantam! ’’ 
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he said, wiping his eyes. “Really these 
foreigners are quite fantastically patriotic! 
So the dear little things have put themselves 
under the protection of——”’ he glanced up 
at the flag, bursting into derisive laughter. 
“Qh, dearie, dearie! I wish I could have 
persuaded his Majesty there was really no 
danger in trespassing here ” He stopped, 
he had suddenly caught sight of the bottle 
of Colonial Mixture lying on the mound. 
“The little lion’s mixture!” he cried de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ He’ll be wanting this presently ”’; 
and he put it in his pocket, laughing glee- 
fully. “Then the children cannot be far 
off,” he said, and he peeped amongst the trees. 

Aunt Matilda was feeling upset at Monsieur 
Bertrand’s sudden departure. She trembled 
to think of the terrible return journey with- 
out his good-natured assistance. But for 
the children she need never have left home. 
She vowed they should suffer for it when 
she found them. She was glad to see Uncle 
Joseph still carried the whip he had brought 
from Riversdale—a flogging was what such 
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outrageous children needed to reduce their 
spirits. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Uncle Joseph softly, 
“JT think I see a petticoat behind that tree ”’ ; 
and he danced on his toes and peeped about 
in his finnicking way. ‘‘ Why! it’s dear 
little Rosamund and dear strapping Crispian. 
I can see you—running away from dear 
kind Uncle Joseph, who has come all this 
way to take you homeagain. Come, Matilda ! 
and see the little darlings.” 

Aunt Matilda hurried up. “ Littlewretches!”’ 
she cried, ‘“I’ll make them pay for this.” 

“Peek-a-boo!”’ Uncle Joseph said play- 
fully, though the look in his eyes was hard 
and cruel. ‘“‘Get the rope ready, Matilda, 
we will tie their hands and feet—so much 
safer that way.” He pirouetted about, lash- 
ing his whip as he spoke. 

Aunt Matilda opened the reticule that 
hung at her wrist and took out of it several 
yards of rope. You know what ladies’ reti- 
cules are capable of holding. 

“Now the gag for their pretty mouths,’ 
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Uncle Joseph said. ‘I never could bear 
to hear children cry—and they might cry. 
Oh, they might, you know, because Uncle 
Joseph has brought his whip to tickle them 
with for running away.” And again he 
lashed the whip he carried. 

Aunt Matilda had produced the desired 
gags from the depths of the aforesaid reticule, 
smiling grimly as she did so. Suddenly 
Uncle Joseph, who had been peering through 
the bushes, came to her on tip-toe. 

“ They are coming this way,’’ he whispered. 
‘““ Let us catch them unawares, pretty dears ”’ ; 
and he led her quickly into the Dragon 
Wood out of sight. 

The children had been too frightened to 
be witnesses of what had taken place. Ina 
little valley below the copse they had lain 
hidden amongst the bracken, expecting each 
moment to be discovered. In their alarm 
they had quite forgotten the Genie’s assur- 
ance that none could harm them while they 
were on St. George’s ground. They had 
heard the thunder and the shriek of the sea- 
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witch as she flew off and later on the unmis- 
takable laughter of Uncle Joseph, but now all 
was silent and they dared to creep out of 
their hiding-place. Cris came first with 
Cubby and looked round. 

“It’s all right,” he called; “they’ve 
gone! ”’ 

The others came hurrying up. 

“It was Aunt Matilda,’’ Rosamund cried 
fearfully. 

“Yes, and Uncle Joseph,” Cris said. “ He 
must have got that piece of carpet after all.” 

“And got the Dragon King to come after 
us,’’ said Blunders. “My word! we’re in 
for it.” 

“ How drefful!’’ Betty cried, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“T wish we could have heard. what they 
were saying,’’ Cris said. 

The girls’ screams stopped him. Uncle 
Joseph and Aunt Matilda had suddenly 
rushed out from the wood. 

“So glad to see you,’’ Uncle Joseph cried 
mockingly. ‘‘Here is good, kind Uncle 
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Joseph come all this way to fetch you home 
again.”” He lashed his whip as he spoke 
threateningly. 

Cris and Blunders sprang forward. 

“Lash us,”’ Cris cried, “‘ but—spare—the 
women ! ” 

Uncle Joseph laughed mockingly. ‘‘ More 
heroics,’’ he sneered. ‘‘ Oh, dearie, dearie ! ”’ 
He rolled up his sleeve and raised the whip. 
But before it could fall came a blinding flash, 
and there beneath the red cross flag stood 
St. George in shining armour. 


“Hold! ’’ he cried in a voice of deep 
anger. 


The whip fell from Uncle Joseph’s grasp 
as if his fingers were paralysed and he stood 
as if turned to stone. 

St. George bent his stern gaze upon him. 
“Unworthy son of your great country,” he 
cried, “behold the power at which you 
scoff. What England holds she keeps—her 
flag means sure protection.” He raised his 
mailed hand threateningly as he spoke, and 
covering their faces from the sight Uncle 
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Joseph and Aunt Matilda crept trembling 
into the Dragon Wood. As they disappeared 
the bright light faded and with it St. George 
vanished. 

The children found themselves alone on 
the mound. 

‘Phew!’ said Blunders, ‘“‘that was a 
narrow shave! ”’ | 

“Touch and go!” Cris admitted. 

“You girls were splendid,’’ said Blunders. 

“Rather !”’ echoed Cris. 

Rosamund flushed with pleasure. 

‘“That’s awfully decent of you both,” she 
said. ‘‘ At all events, no one can harm us 
here, that’s certain,” she added. 

The next thing was to prepare for the night. 
Blunders suggested a fire, Cris had, fortunately, 
brought a box of matches in his pocket. 

““Suppose you and I go and get some 
wood,”’ he said to Blunders. 

‘“‘ Splendid ! ’’ cried Rosamund, “ and Betty 
and I will gather some strawberries. I saw 
lots in the valley. Come, Betty!” 

Betty had just seen the squirrel peep out 
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‘rom the wood. She began to rub her eyes. 

“Why, what’s the matter? ”’ asked Rosa- 
nmund. 

“T’m so sleepy,” said Betty, glancing 
furtively into the Dragon Wood. 

‘ Poor little thing,’’ said Cris unsuspiciously. 
‘Can’t you get the strawberries, Rosa- 
mund ? ” 

‘Of course,’’ Rosamund said willingly, 
‘but we can’t leave Betty alone.” 

‘Why not ? ’” Blunders asked. ‘‘ She’ll be 
quite safe here.” 

“Yes,” Cris said, ‘‘ but ”’ he hesitated. 

““Won’t you feel lonely, darling ? ” Rosa- 
mund asked. 

Betty shook her head. 

“What do you think? ” said Rosamund, 
turning to the boys. | 

“Oh! I’m sure it’s all right,” Blunders 
answered. 

““T know! ” cried Rosamund, “‘ we’ll leave 
darling Cubby to take care of her. Lie 
here, Betty dear,”’ she said, leading Betty to 
the shelter of a rose-bush near the flagstaff. 
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Betty suffered herself to be thus disposed 
of, glancing whenever she found a chance oi 
doing so unseen by her companions into the 
leafy recesses of the Dragon Wood. “Ii 
only the squirrel would wait,’’ she thought. 

‘Now, Cubs,” said Rosamund, pointing 
to Betty lying beneath the clustering rose- 
bush. “Trust, Cubs, trust! Die at posi 
—but never leave it.” 

Cubs glanced back at Rosamund witt 
intelligent eyes; then he lay down at Betty’: 
side protectingly. 

“You'll stay here, Betty,’’ said Rosamund. 
““Remember, don’t go off the mound.” 

“By Jove, yes,’’ Crispian cried seriously 
“you mustn’t go off the light green grounc 
—the wood is full of dangers.” 

‘Rather!’ said Blunders, ‘‘and dangers 
we must fight alone. There’ll be no St 
George to help us in the wood.” 

Rosamund sighed. ‘‘ That’s just the awfu 
part of it,’’ she said. Then she bent ovei 
Betty and kissed her. ‘‘ But you're quite 
safe here, darling, so don’t be frightened.’ 
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She went off into the woodland in the 
opposite direction to the boys. 

“Good-bye,” they called out cheerily to 
Betty. ‘‘ We shan’t be long.” 


Chapter VII The Dragon’s Lure 


HE moment they had gone Betty raised 

herself on her elbow and _ listened 

till their voices could be no longer heard. 

Then she crept softly on all fours and peeped 

through the bushes. Rosamund and the 
boys were quite out of sight. 

Betty clapped her hands gleefully. If 
only the darling bunnies would come out now 
and play with her. She ran down to the 
very edge of the woodland and looked into 
the mysterious forest, but no bunnies could 
be seen. 

It was too tiresome of the silly little things. 
She lay down full length and called “ Cooey ! 
cooey! cooey!”’ softly. But it is not the 
way to attract rabbits and animals of that 
kind. 

Cubby, who had watched her movements 
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' anxiously, came down after her and stood 
at her side. His hair had stiffened and he 
was growling under his breath. Betty felt 
angry with him; she was sure he would 
frighten the rabbits away, and she was onthe 
point of slapping him when out from behind 
the cavern crawled a “ granny ’”’ spider. 

Now the difference between a “ granny” 
and an ordinary spider is that a “ granny ”’ 
grows as long as it lives, and this one must 
have been living for hundreds and hundreds 
of years in the Dragon Wood, for it was as 
big as Betty herself. It had dark brown fur 
as long as a cat’s and fierce eyes and a large 
red mouth. Betty clung to Cubby in fear 
as it came nearer. But the “granny” 
spider was in a hurry. It was a gala night 
for the elves, and she was wanted in the 
dress-making department. Scarcely had she 
disappeared into the wood before there came 
from thence a sound of laughter. 

Such laughter it was: silvery, shrill, mock- 
ing, bewitching. Nearer it came and nearer, 
rippling, bubbling, tinkling—laughter learnt 
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from the streamlets and the baby winds 
that had lost themselves in the tree-tops. 
Betty, forgetting her fear, sat entranced at 
the sound of it, her hands clasped and her 
lips apart. 

~ And now from the entrance of the wood 
ran a crowd of dainty elves, like flowers come 
to life, with twinkling feet and beckoning 
hands, dancing towards her. Betty sprang 
to her feet. Music was in the air—fairy 
music—enchanting, ravishing, mysteriously 
sweet, and to the measure of it the elves 
danced, light as foam flakes on the waves. 
On they came in bewildering loveliness, the 
rays of the fast-setting sun tinting their 
dainty flower dresses with its gorgeous splen- 
dour. 

In a wonder of delight; Betty stood scarcely 
daring to move or breathe. These exquisite 
little creatures were the fairies of whom she 
had read. And they were dancing to her— 
always to her, with ever-beckoning hands. 
Did they really want her to gotothem? She 
held out her hands to see, and on they came 
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the faster, smiling and signing to her to 
join them, and with a cry of delight she sprang 
from the mound down on to the dark green 
ground. 

The elves greeted her coming with shrill 
laughter, closing around her as the fairy music 
rose, and again their feet began to twinkle, 
and now Betty was dancing with them. 
Oh! the joy of it! She didn’t notice that 
each step was taking her farther from the 
safety of St. George’s ground—that between 
it and herself the elves were rapidly placing 
themselves. 

But another pair of eyes saw the danger. 
Cubby had all this time been watching 
Betty’s movements. No good, these strange 
creatures boded his little charge—he was 
sure of it. As they flitted by him his lips 
curled back, showing his teeth, his tail lashed 
the ground angrily. Now, as they closed 
about Betty, almost hiding her from his 
view, he could endure it no longer, and down 
into the midst of the elves he ran, growling 
angrily, and scattered them in all directions. 
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Then, despite her struggles, he dragged her 
back to St. George’s ground, landing her 
there with such vigour that she sat down 
with a bump and her little feet went up in the 
air. 

Now it often happens that the people who 
love us best appear to us the most unkind 
and so it seemed to Betty. Here were the 
most delightful fairies wanting to play with 
her,and tiresome Cubby was not only frighten- 
ing them away, but he had dragged her from 
their midst in most ignominious fashion, 
and had hurt her into the bargain. She 
didn’t wait to think how faithful and kind 
he was, nor wonder why he had so acted— 
she was too angry for that—she just slapped 
him as hard as she could and stamping her 
foot sent him off to the top of the mound, 
whimpering with pain and not a little sore- 
hearted at her unkindness. 

The elves had witnessed this scene with 
satisfaction. The lion-cub was, they knew, 
a friend of St. George, the dread foe of their 
master, the Dragon King, and would do all 
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he could to protect this mortal child of his 
country they were sent to ensnare. 


They looked at Betty standing alone on 
the edge of the woodland. Now, if ever, was 
their chance to entice her into the wood and 
they glanced at each other meaningly. 

Once more the music rose melodiously. 
Once more on came the elves dancing in 
exquisite fashion. Betty, beholding them, 
clapped her hands, and her little feet tripped 
to the irresistible measure of their fairy 
waltz. 

Just for a moment or two she danced alone 
on the mound while the elves laughed in 
shrill approval of her efforts—then, with a 
little cry, she ran down once more into their 
midst. 

Eager hands caught her and drew her 
farther from the light green ground. Soon 
she was surrounded, joyously dancing with 
one and all, each step taking her nearer to 
the dark, mysterious wood. 

Cubby, forgetting his own grievance. in 
fear for her safety, ran to and fro on the 
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mound, from time to time whimpering and 
looking anxiously in the direction in which 
Rosamund had disappeared, at other times 
sitting up and begging pitifully to Betty to 
return to safety. 

But the happy Betty had no thoughts 
for her faithful friend. In the west the 
sinking sun hung now a globe of fiery red, 
and away in the forest an owl hooted 
drearily heralding the approach of night. 
Now the laugh of the elves grew shriller, the 
clutch of the hands that held Betty’s less 
kind. 

On and on they danced, drawing nearer 
and nearer to the Dragon Wood, and how 
they danced! No mortal feet could keep 
pace with the mystic measure. Betty danced 
till her little shoe fell off and her cheeks were 
pink as apple-blossoms. 

Now they were entering the wood. The 
eyes of the elves gleamed wickedly, but Betty 
saw only the flower robes, the dancing feet 
of her captors, heard only the witching music, 
as the elves, holding her tightly, drew her 
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all unsuspicious and laughing with delight 
into the Dragon Wood. 

As she disappeared Cubby uttered a howl 
of anguish and dashed after her, then stopped 
in sore perplexity. To leave his master and 
mistress behind was hard—to desert his 
little charge not to be thought of. For a 
moment he ran to and fro distractedly, then 
with a last heartrending wail, he flew after 
Betty into the dark forest. 

The shadows deepened. Rosamund, pick- 
ing strawberries in the valley below, noticed 
this. Betty might be timid in the twilight. 
She put the strawberries she had gathered 
on a dock leaf and went quickly up the hill. 

It had grown very quiet in the woodland. 
The birds had ceased their singing and the 
dew was gathering on the grass. A fire, 
Rosamund thought, would be just the thing, 
and to-morrow at sunrise the wonderful 
journey would begin, which would end in 
the finding of father and mother. Only a 
few more hours, and then 

She started. There in front of her was 
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the rose-bush, above it the red cross floated 
against the sunset sky—but—Betty was not 
there. 

A strange dread, she tried in vain to con- 
quer, took possession of Rosamund. She 
told herself that nothing could have happened, 
and yet she turned faint with fear. 

Where was Betty ? Not with the boys, for 
as she had climbed the hill Rosamund had 
seen the two still in the copse collecting 
wood. 

Where then could Betty be if still on 
St. George’s ground? She ran to right and 
left calling “‘ Betty! Betty!” distressfully 
with ever-increasing fear. Then suddenly 
she uttered a cry of dismay: she had caught 
sight of a shoe lying at the entrance to the 
Dragon Wood. Catching her breath she 
ran forward and picked it up. It was Betty’s. 
The dreadful truth flashed into Rosamund’s 
mind as she looked at it. Betty was in the 
Dragon Wood and it was sunset. 

With a shudder Rosamund glanced into 
the forest. She knew too well what was to 
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be feared in its darksome glades, but Betty 
must be saved. The next moment she too 
had crossed the Dragon Wood’s dim portal, 
and as she did so from far off in its leafy 
shadows elfin laughter floated mockingly. 

Hardly had Rosamund disappeared when 
the boys’ voices were heard coming up 
the hill. They talked cheerily, laughing the 
while. The sticks they carried were dry 
as tinder; they would soon have a merry 
blaze. How pleased the girls would be. 

They ran gaily up the hillock. ‘ What 
do you say to that ? ” Cris cried triumphantly 
as they threw down their bundles of sticks. 

There was noanswer. The two boys looked 
round wonderingly. 

“Why, they are not here!’’ Cris cried 
in a Startled voice. 

Their eyes met in dismay. 

‘Nothing could have happened to them 
surely,’’ Cris said in a low voice. 

‘““TImpossible!’’ Blunders answered, but 
fear was gathering at his heart. 

Then as they stood, afraid to meet each 
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from the Dragon Wood: “ Betty! Betty! 
Betty !”’ 

The boys stood for a moment transfixed. 

‘They're in the wood!” gasped Cris, 
horror-struck. 

‘“Yes!’’ said Blunders, meeting his gaze, 
“and it’s sunset.” 

A mocking burst of elfin laughter floated 
to them from the forest. As they heard it 
the boys’ hands met in a convulsive clasp ; 
it was a clasp not so much of fear as of com- 
radeship in the dangerous mission that lay 
before them. The girls were in the wood 
and the girls must be saved at all costs. 

Another moment and the boys, with white, 
set faces, had entered the dark Dragon Wood. 

And once more from its shadowy depths 
came the mocking elfin laughter. 


Chapter VIII The Witch's Cove 


HE Lake King’s daughter had hair the 

colour of ripe corn. It hung down 

past her knees and in its rich meshes she 

loved to entwine the shells that the Will- 

o’-the-Wisp found for her on the shore of 
the Witch’s Cove. 

The Witch’s Cove lay at the edge of the 
Dragon Wood. On either side of it black 
cliffs rose high, frowning, almost inacces- 
sible to even the most daring climber; and all 
day long the waves beat and thundered on 
these and on the sharp pointed rocks that 
like teeth of angry monsters could be seen 
far out at sea rising from amidst the foam. 
Sometimes after stormy nights Will found 
pearl oysters torn from their sea-deep home 
entangled amidst the wrack that heaped the 
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shore and on these gleaming treasures the 
Lake King’s daughter set great store. 

Since Will left the children at the Wood’s 
entrance a storm such as he had never before 
witnessed had raged around the Cove. Will, 
flitting through the wood, had only waited 
till the last peal of thunder had died in 
angry muttering before seeking the shore 
to search amongst the weeds for treasure. 
To his surprise the sands lay bare of wrack 
or drift and only the white-crested waves, 
now laughing in the setting sun, told of the 
recent tempest. 

Regret was unknown to the elf. Flitting, 
along the firm wet sands he danced in careless 
joy to the waves that kissed his nimble 
feet, to the freshening wind and his own slim 
shadow, until his friend the sea-mew from the 
rocks above warned him of the sea-witch’s 
approach and Will flitted off, for the sea- 
witch was no friend of his—but that is the 
sea~mew’s story. 

The sea-witch flew down to shore and 
laughed as she flew. She had saved her 
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bones from the Dragon King’s torture. The 
ship she had tempest-tossed lay close at 
anchor, not a timber torn—ready for depar- 
ture. She mumbled her fingers and her eyes 
gleamed beneath her shaggy brows as she 
squatted on the sands, watching the door 
of a roughly-built hut at the base of the 
cliffs. 

Presently the door of the hut opened and 
Captain Carey came out. He was a young 
man, strong and soldierly-looking. The 
flannel trousers and shirt he wore were old 
and ragged and he was bare-foot. He strode 
down towards the sea-witch, an angry look 
on his manly face. 

“Be off with you!” he cried angrily. 
“I warned you I’d not have you hanging 
about.” 

For it was the sea-witch’s cruel delight 
to torture the two poor exiles with tales of 
passing ships that ever missed sighting them 
by a mere hairbreadth of chance. 

But to-day the witch did not shriek out 
venomous words as she was wont when bade 
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to depart, instead she bit her nails, casting 
her eyes down cunningly the while. 

“Oh, why so vexed with the poor witch?” 
she whined. ‘“‘ What harm has she done?” ° 

“Harm ! you evil woman!” cried Captain 
Carey, ‘‘ why, your very presence is enough. 
Clear out—and at once!” 

“Nay, said the witch, cringing; ‘“‘ have 
patience. The witch can tell you what your 
heart does most desire.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Carey, hearing voices, 
came out of the hut and joined her husband. 
She was a young and beautiful woman, 
and was dressed in a gown she had fashioned 
for herself from some sailcloth, which was now 
patched and stained with wear. She also 
was bare-foot and her lovely hair hung about 
her shoulders and framed her sweet, sad 
face. 

‘You shall tell me nothing. Be off!” 
Captain Carey cried threateningly. But the 
witch made no sign of movement. 

“Oh, hot blood !’’ she cried, laughing her 
evil laugh, “‘ you go too fast. Listen: a 
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storm I brewed did harass a fair ship bound 
for England! As 1 leapt ashore so leapt 
the waves about her—mountainous—stupen- 
dous; asI shrieked, so shrieked the tempest ; 
she reeled, she tossed, she staggered as I 
ashore did reel and reel and dance around 
the bubbling pot.” As the sea-witch uttered 
these words she leapt about the shore with 
wild gesticulations and mocking laughter. 

“Here! that’s enough,” cried Captain 
Carey angrily. “Be off with you!” | 

But Mrs. Carey caught her husband’s arm. 
One word in the witch’s ravings had set her 
heart beating with wild hope. 

‘““ Dear one,” she pleaded, “ let her speak.” 
Then she turned to the sea-witch, who was 
regarding her with malicious eyes. “‘ You 
say the ship was bound for—England ?”’ 
she asked eagerly. 

But the-sea-witch laughed mockingly. 

‘ The pretty one is curious,” she chuckled. 
Then her voice rose to a shrill scream. ‘‘ The 
witch’s frolic o’er doth find the ship afloat and 
whole—blown from her course, and there 
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behind these cliffs she rides at anchor, search- 
ing this shore for sign of habitants.” She 
waved her skinny hand towards the high 
black cliffs that shut in the cove to the left 
as she spoke. 

Mrs. Carey uttered a cry of joy. 

“Beyond these cliffs!’’ she cried. “ Oh, 
tell me, are you sure?” 

But the witch’s task was finished. No 
more would she for fair word or foul. 

“T’ll tell thee—nothing,”’ she snarled. 
Then she raised her arms invokingly. 
‘‘Master,’’ she cried, “‘ thy bidding’s done! ”’ 
and mounting her broom-stick flew off. 

Mrs. Carey turned to her husband. “A 
ship! a ship!” she cried excitedly, “ out 
there !”’ 

“Tt is only a lie to torture us with hope,” 
Captain Carey answered bitterly, for he had 
no belief in the witch’s story. 

Mrs. Carey caught his hand. ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
say that,” she pleaded. ‘“‘ Think—they may 
rescue us and we shall see our children again.”’ 

Captain Carey set his teeth. The thing 
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he had tried to prevent had happened. 
“No, no,” he cried. “‘It was her game to 
torture you like this. Dearest, you mustn’t 
believe her—remember, she is a creature 
of the evil power that rules this land. What 
good can we expect of her? If you and I 
were not in such a hopeless fix ourselves, 
shipwrecked here without chance of rescue, 
they wouldn’t have left us in peace so long.” 
-He bent and kissed her sad face. ‘‘ Cheer 
up, darling!’’ he said tenderly, “we have 
still each other.”’ 

. “T know—I know!”’ Mrs. Carey answered, 
clinging to him, “ but our children—Rosa- 
mund and Crispian—what will become of 
them? Dear love, do go up the cliff and 
look. Suppose the witch was speaking the 
truth ? ”’ 

“My poor darling,’ Captain Carey said, 
“ten to one she’s hiding in some cavern near 
and laughing at us.” 

But hope was strong in Mrs. Carey’s breast. 
‘ But if there is a ship!’’ she insisted. Then 
she put her arms round her husband’s neck. 
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“Oh, if I were only able!” she said, ‘‘ even 
on so small a chance—I’d climb the cliff and 
all the time my heart would cry, ‘ Rosa- 
mund—Crispian—mother’s coming to you 
—mother’s coming!’ ”’ 

As she said these words the rare tears flew 
to Captain Carey’s eyes. He caught her 
hand. ‘ There, dearest,’ he said in a voice 
of suppressed emotion, “I'll go.” Then as 
she turned to him with a cry of delight, 
“But while I’m gone,” he said tenderly, 
‘promise me—don’t be too hopeful.” 

As he spoke a piping was heard in the 
distance. 

Mrs. Carey’s lips parted in a _ smile. 
““That’s Will,” she said softly. 

“The rascal,’ Captain Carey said, “I 
wonder what mischief he’s been up to now.” 

‘Oh, he’s not a bad little fellow,” Mrs. 
Carey answered; “and, after all, one can't 
expect perfection in a Will-o’-the-Wisp !”’ 
she added comically. 

Captain Carey caught her eye and smiled. 
“‘T suppose one ought to make some allow- 
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ance for his bringing up,’”’ he laughed, “‘ and 
of course you can’t believe a word he says.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Carey, “he’s ever so 
much better than he was. In fact, I don’t 
know what I should have done without him. 
He knows all the legends of this strange 
country and has even seen pilgrims on their 
way to Where the Rainbow Ends.” 

Captain Carey smiled incredulously. 
‘Where the Rainbow Ends!’’ he said; ‘I’m 
afraid that’s only one of Will’s yarns.” 

“Oh, but he says he knows the way,” 
Mrs. Carey cried, “‘and that it lies behind 
the Thundercloud Mountains.” 

The piping came nearer. 

“Well,” said Captain Carey, “his tales 
amuse you and I’m glad he’ll be with you 
while I’m gone.” He stooped and kissed 
her. ‘ Good-bye, sweetheart,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
remember how often I have brought you 
back disappointment.”’ 

“ But if there is a ship——” Mrs. Carey 
persisted. 

Captain Carey put his finger to his lips 
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Mrs. Carey watched him until he disap- 
peared round the bend of the cliff and 
even then she stood looking in the direction 
he had taken, but her thoughts were far away. 
She no longer saw the rock-bound cove, nor 
heard the rush of the waves at her feet. 
So still she stood she might have been carved 
in stone—her eyes’ wide gaze on things unseen, 
her lips parted in a wistful smile. 

Will, flitting in playing his pipe, was 
piqued at her abstraction. ‘“‘ Mother Vera,” 
as he called her, was wont to welcome him 
gladly. He piped a little louder, dancing 
around her in alluring fashion. But still 
she stood like a statue of Hope, deaf to all 
save her heart’s longing. 

Next to the Lake King’s daughter Will 
cared for Mother Vera’s smile. He stamped 
his foot impatiently. Then, this being un- 
availing, he crept up to her, a roguish smile 
on his face. ‘Mother Vera!’ he whispered 
coaxingly, ‘‘ Will’s here.” 

Mrs. Carey turned and looked at the little 
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elf, dragging herself slowly out of her thoughts. 
“ Ah, Will,” she cried fondly, “‘I didn’t hear 
you; I was listening.” 

Will was curious. What could she hear 
that he did not? “ Listening—for what ? ” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Carey was again gazing seaward. 
“For the sound of an English cheer echo- 
ing across the waters,” she cried yearningly, 
“to the cry of little voices far away who 
cry, ‘Mother! Mother! we want you!’” 

Will paused in his dance. ‘‘ Mother— 
mother, we want you!” he repeated wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why, that’s what the little English 
children said to-day, who are going to find 
their mother and father Where the Rainbow 
Ends.” 

“ English children!’ Mrs. Carey gasped, 
then she remembered that Will had a habit 
of weaving romances and telling them to her 
as facts; it was a habit of which she had 
been trying to break the roguish little elf. She 
looked at him now searchingly. ‘Not children, 
Will?” she asked. 
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Will, however, was in the unusual posses- 
sion of a clear conscience. ‘‘ Yes,’ he cried, 
gaily dancing like a sunbeam to and fro. 
“Much children—all children.” He flitted 
up to Mrs. Carey, counting on his fingers. 
“One, two, three, four. Two boy beasts 
—and two girl beasts!’’ Then he suddenly 
remembered a song the west wind had sung 
to the river one summer night and began 
to pipe it, dancing the while. ; 

Mrs. Carey was puzzled. ‘ Children,” she 
mused, ‘‘ you must have made a mistake ; 
no child could make such a journey.” Then 
she looked at the dancing elf. ‘‘ Will, are you 
speaking the truth ?’”’ she asked seriously. 

“Truth, much truth!’ Will cried in 
light scorn. ‘‘ Will very good to-day, oh! 
very—very—very—very—very—very good 
to-day,” and off he went on nimble feet 
along the golden sands. 

An almost indefinable suspicion was shap- 
ing itself in Mrs. Carey’s mind. What could 
it all mean—only this elf could help her. She 
looked to where he danced, skimming the 
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foam wreaths on the sand; how could she 
bring his airy mind to serious thought. 

“ Will,” she cried coaxingly, “come and 
sit by Mother Vera and tell her story of little 
English children going to Where the Rainbow 
Encs.” 

But Will had set the wind song to waltz 
time; it was really delightful. He was in 
no mood to be questioned. Moreover he had 
promised to lead the Blinky Toads, who 
were bad at location, to the dance of the 
lantern elves in the Dragon Wood that 
night. 

“No, Will not sit,” he cried ; ‘‘ Will fly!” 
and off he went far from her reach. 

Mrs. Carey was distracted, in despair she 
resorted to stratagem. 

“Will very clever boy to-day,” she 
coaxed. “Tell Mother Vera story—Will very 
clever.”’ 

The flattery told. Will cut short a caper 
and looked at her roguishly, “ Will very 
clever,” he said, ‘‘ very, very, very clever 
to-day.” Then he flew and knelt at her 
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side. ‘‘ Will tell Mother Vera all about it.” 
he whispered confidentially. “‘ Will met man 
and woman in the wood—very bad man 
and woman. Will listen to them talking, 
they want to catch little English children, 
so Will led them into bog—very, very bad 
bog—hope they'll die there! Oh, Will very 
clever!’’ He danced off again, as he spoke, 
leaving Mrs. Carey torn with conflicting 
thought. She ran after the tantalizing little 
fellow. 

“But the children, Will!’’ she cried des- 
pairingly. 

Will stopped his dancing. He really had 
forgotten he had not yet told the best part 
of his story. He came back to her side all 
agog with news. ‘“‘ Will hear children talk 
outside wood,” he said, ‘‘ Will like children 
cir) beasts very, very much. Girl beasts 
talk soft like doves—so—‘ Betty !—Rosa- 
mund—Rosamund—Betty !’ ”’ 

Mrs. Carey started. Will’s voice had caught 
a dear inflection or did she dream. ‘“‘ Rosa- 
mund!’”’ she cried eagerly. 
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“Nice beast Rosamund,” Will said glibly. 
“Brown hair, blue eyes like stars.”’ 

“Brown hair? Blue eyes?’ Mrs. Carey 
could scarcely speak the words in her eager- 
ness. “‘ And the boys—did they talk ? ”’ 

Will pouted. ‘ Will not like boy beasts,” 
he said, ‘‘not much pretty boy beasts— 
talk like this: ‘Crispian, that’s a Will-o’ 
the-Wisp ; let’s catch him!’ Will fly away 
then—not like boy beasts!’’ He tossed his 
head in remembrance of the attempted indig- 
nity as he danced off once more. 

Mrs. Carey’s heart was beating fast with a 
wild hope: ‘“‘Crispian!’’ she cried tremu- 
lously. ‘‘ You're sure it was—Crispian—and 
Rosamund ? ”’ 

Will nodded his head as he danced. ‘“ Oh, 
much sure,” he said. ‘‘ They come find 
father and mother Where the Rainbow Ends. 
But they can’t fly—perhaps wild beasts eat 
them soon—Will not care. Will safe—Will 
fly!” 

And he laughed in shrill delight as he 
thought of his own supreme advantage. 
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But Mrs. Carey scarcely heard him. She 
turned and caught the little dancing elf: 
** Will,” she cried in an ecstasy of joy. “‘ Lis- 
ten ! these little children whom you saw are 
mine, I am sure of it!” 

“All!’’ cried Will. ‘‘ One, two, three, 
four ?”’ 

“No, no,’ Mrs. Carey answered. “‘ Rosa- 
mund and Crispian, they are mine—they 
have come to find their father and me. Will, 
you know the way, you must take me to Where 
the Rainbow Ends.” 

Will laughed outright. Mortals were such 
poor stuff. 

“But Mother Vera cannot fly,” he said 
pityingly. “‘ Children gone before she get 
there.” 

Mrs. Carey wrung her hands. ‘“ What 
shall I do? What shall I do?”’ she cried. 

As she spoke from behind the cliffs arose 
suddenly a cheer. 

“Castaways ahoy! ahoy! Castaways ahoy! 
ahoy !”’ 

Mrs. Carey sprang to her feet. “A ship 
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—a ship!’ she cried. At last she heard 
that of which she had so often dreamed— 
English voices calling across the waters 
telling of English hands ready to help and 
to save. But alas! her children were not 
in the England she had so longed to see, but in 
the land Where the Rainbow Ends. Despair 
filled her heart. The ship had come too late. 

But Will, his eyes shining, sprang to her 
side. “A ship! a ship!” he cried. “A 
ship that flies like bird—ship take Mother 
Vera to Where the Rainbow Ends. Will 
knows the way.” He held out his hand as 
he spoke and with a little sob of joy, Mrs. 
Carey took it and as she did so again the cheer 
rang out across the waters, this time nearer. 
The English ship was sending a boat to shore. 


Chapter 1X Sunset in the Dragon Wood 


T sunset the Dragon Wood was as dark 
as pitch, you might have held your 
hand up close to your eyes and yet not been 
able to count your fingers. Yet though so 
dark it was not silent; mocking laughter 
and shrill cries and the quick patter of little 
feet filled the air. For to-night at sunset 
the lantern elves were to dance in the grove 
at the edge of the lake near the Enchanted 
Tree. Already their audience was assemb- 
ling. 
The Enchanted Tree had once been a 
high-born dragon, but he had dared to eat 
of the meat that is only for the Dragon 
King, and for this he had been transformed 
into a tree stump and doomed to perpetual 
hunger. His long branch arms were for 


ever seeking something to devour, but though 
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ravenous he had still a fastidious palate 
Birth will tell. 

The Blinky Toads in their best attire sat 
at the edge ofthe marshes and croakec 
mournfully, for Will the elf was late. Eact 
thought of the trim little lantern elf wit 
whom he was engaged to dance that evening 
and sighed.. Lovers are like that. Far of 
came a sound of music: the toads croakec 
more loudly, till a duck in the brake quackec 
angrily and frightened them into silence. But 
Will had not forgotten; he had been de- 
tained by the Sea-mew, whose help he hac 
asked. 

Now all the creatures in the Dragon Wood 
were not subjects of the Dragon King. 
over some things he may never rule. For 
when the world was first made, God, Whc 
made it, was glad, and of that gladness things 
were born which will be in the world til 
the end of time. All the innocent anima. 
creatures who live their simple lives with 
good intent towards man—the scent of the 
flowers, the butterfly’s wing, the song of the 
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birds, a baby’s first smile and a mother’s 
kiss. These are things of The Gladness and 
over them the Dragon has no power. 

Will the elf was no Dragon’s subject. A 
laugh that lived he danced through life 
lighting up the darksome places of the earth 
and delighting the eyes of all who beheld 
him. The harmless wood creatures loved 
him and many of them had he saved from 
the witch’s clutches, who, to appease the 
Power she served, made sacrifice of their 
innocent lives. 

Long ago Will had found the Sea-mew 
tied by the leg to the witch’s cauldron, 
beating her poor wings with all her strength 
for freedom, her wild, bright eyes fixed 
piteously on the far-off nest in the rocks, 
where her little ones called for her. 

While the witch sharpened her knife for 
the sacrifice, Will had crept up and released 
the bird, and for this the Sea-mew and all 
her family loved him. Now, flying ever 
round the mast, the grateful bird guided the 
English ship to the Land Where the Rainbow 
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Ends, and Will hurried back to the Dragon 
Wood. 

As with the Blinky Toads in his wake he 
flitted along to the tryst at the Enchanted 
Tree, Will could hear the laughter of the 
Jantern elves and see their lights already 
twinkling amidst the trees. Other sounds 
were in the wood. From brake and thicket 
as he passed fiery eyes looked out at him 
and low howls and snarls were heard, for 
therein the Dragon beasts lurked and watched 
for prey. But Will only laughed, remem- 
bering that his gleaming clothes frightened 
these fearsome creatures from his path. 


* * * + * 


As her captors dragged her farther and 
farther into the Dragon Wood, Betty’s rap- 
ture changed quickly to alarm. The conduct 
of the elves had completely altered, they nc 
longer smiled upon her nor danced bewitch- 
ingly ; instead they ran in and out about 
her path with shrill screams, pushing and 
jostling her. Now one would pull her hair, 
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another tweak her ear and all laughed mock- 
ingly, pointing their fingers at her. 

Deeper and deeper grew the darkness as 
on they ran, by gloomy glades where dim 
shadows lurked and flitted; through dense 
pine woods where the pine needles lay thick 
underfoot and-the setting sun’s bright crimson 
could scarce be seen through the trees. 
Where were they taking her? Betty grew 
wild with terror. Now too late she remem- 
bered how she had been warned not to leave 
St. George’s ground. Oh! how sorry she 
was as she thought of the pretty woodland 
where the birds had sung ‘midst the rose , 
bushes and the dear flag of England had 
waved above her protectingly. Why had 
she left it! Oh! why? oh! why? 

Would they never stop? Betty sobbed 
as she ran. Dreadful it was to be dragged 
through the terrible wood to what she knew 
not, dreadful to be teased and mocked, but 
most dreadful of all was the ‘ ought-not-to- 
have-done-it ” feeling at her heart. 

In the grove near the Enchanted Tree 
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queer things were happening, as they did in 
the Dragon Wood after sunset. The dance 
had scarce begun when a black leopard 
pushed his way through the thicket and with 
many shrieks the lantern elves fled, hiding 
themselves in the trees. 

The black leopard was one of the many 
terrible Dragon beasts who roamed the wood 
at sunset. He would stalk for hours the 
pilgrims who were foolish enough to enter 
at sunset, falling upon them only when they 
were worn out with fatigue or disheartened 
by failure, for he was a cowardly beast. 
Hardly had he disappeared into the thicket 
and the dance recommenced when the 
Enchanted Tree caught and almost devoured 
the smallest of the lantern elves, who was 
only rescued with difficulty from its clutches, 
and now came an elf with tidings that a 
mortal child had been decoyed into the 
wood and was approaching. Great was the 
excitement of the elves on hearing this. 
Will had flown off to the marshes or he 
might have had something to say in the 
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matter, as Betty, surrounded by her tor- 
mentors, was dragged forward. 

Her appearance was greeted by derisive 
laughter from the assembled elves and gnomes, 
who ran about her, mockingly pointing 
their fingers at her and uttering shrill cries. 

Tormented to distraction Betty stamped 
her foot. 

“Oh! goaway, you tiresome little things ! ”’ 
she cried. 

A firefly elf ran at her. “Let’s pinch 
her, comrades,” he cried. ‘“‘ See, like that ! ” 

“And this, and that, and so—and so! ”’ 
the others cried, and they all fell upon Betty, 
pinching and nipping her unmercifully. In 
vain she strove to escape—on all sides the 
mocking elves closed her in. In a frenzy 
of desperation she faced them. 

“You've very mean, so many to just me! ” 
she cried. 

But the Dragon elves only laughed more 
shrilly than ever. 

“Let’s take her shoe,” they cried; “the 
dormouse wants a cradle for her son”; 
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and they all ran at her again, till Betty, 
harassed beyond endurance, burst into tears. 
“Oh! oh! oh!” she sobbed. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” the elves all mimicked ; 
their manners were really shocking. Then, 
joining hands, they danced in a circle round 
her, chanting— 


“You can’t escape us, no, no, no. 
The sun is set, the owl cries so— 
Too-whit—too-whit—too-whoo ! 
A child caught here when sun is low, 
Is pinched by us all black and blue 
From dainty head to toe!” 


Round and round they circled bewilderingly, 
giving many a sly pinch and cruel tug to 
her hair. Betty was desperate, her sobs 
had turned to screams, she fought each tor- 
menting elf like a little wild thing, but her 
strength was fast failing when from the wood 
came a sudden yelp and the next moment 
Cubby, who had caught Betty’s cries of 


distress above the hubbub, rushed on the 
scene. 


Now when any hon of any country is 
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fighting for what belongs to him he is always 
the fiercest of creatures. Cubby hadn’t an 
idea what you call this sort of thing in the 
dictionary, but when he heard Betty, who 
was a child of his country, cry for help, he 
felt ten times stronger and he would have 
simply enjoyed—even had it been the death 
of him—having to fight a beast three times 
his size. The elves could tell by the light 
in his eyes that he was not to be trifled with 
and they just took to their heels and left 
Betty alone. 

You can imagine how thankful Betty was 
to find herself saved, and how ashamed she 
felt at having smacked Cubby. She thanked 
him again and again with grateful tears, 
and holding fast to his collar the two went 
off together to search for the homeward 
path. 

Scarcely had they disappeared when Cris 
and Blunders crept through the bushes. 
Their clothes were torn by the thorns, Cris 
had his wrist tied up and Blunders limped a 
little. 
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Cris looked round. The moon was begin- 
ning to rise and shone feebly through the 
trees. ‘‘I thought I heard Betty’s voice,” 
he said; ‘‘it must have been the elves, 
they’re everywhere.”” He spoke despon- 
dently. Search as they would they could 
find no trace of the girls. 

Blunders did not answer; he was staring 
fixedly to the left of him where the under- 
growth opened into a reedy marsh. 

“Look!” he cried with bated breath. 

Cris turned and stood spellbound with 
horror. 

Out of the reeds a loathsome creature, 
half man, half worm was crawling, slowly 
dragging its flabby useless limbs along the 
ground. Its face was ashen, its worm-shaped 
head hairless. It had a great, gaping, loose- 
lipped mouth and its eyes, that were for 
ever turning restlessly from side to side, 
shone like arc lamps. Lamps they were 
indeed, that warned others of the deadly 
trail of slime it left as it crawled—slime 
that clogged the feet of those who encountered 
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it, but to the creature itself they gave no 
light, for it was blind. Slowly it dragged 
itself from the marsh and entered the thicket 
while the boys stood transfixed with horror. 

Cris caught Blunders’ arm. “It was a 
Slitherslime,” he gasped. 

Blunders shuddered. ‘‘ How horrible,” he 
said; “it must have crawled up from the 
marshes.” As he spoke there came from 
the distance a strange and terrible howl. 

Cris had been born in India and knew the 
sound. “A hyena!” he exclaimed; “the 
wood is full of wild animals. If we hadn’t 
fired that bush that black leopard would 
have made short work of us.’’ He looked 
at his wrist as he spoke where a few drops 
of blood on the handkerchief that bound it 
told a tale. 

“He caught my heel as it was, the brute! ”’ 
Blunders said. “ Jove! Iam hungry, aren’t 
you?” 

“Starving!” cried Cris, “just think of 
the girls—alone, too, it’s awful. If only 
we could find them! ” 
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Blunders sighed. “There are so many 
paths in this confounded wood,” he said, 
looking round despairingly. 

In his anxiety for the girls, Cris forgot 
caution. He ran to right and left calling— 
“Rosamund! Hallo! Hallo!” in a loud 
voice. 

“‘Look out, Cris!” Blunders called sud- 
denly; ‘‘there is something moving over 
there in the bushes.”’ 

Cris jumped round with a startled cry. 
He expected to see a wild animal ; instead a 
youth a little older than himself came slowly 
into sight. 

The youth was tall but round-shouldered 
and walked with a slouch. He was dressed 
in a dun-coloured doublet and hose and had 
a fishing-basket slung on his back. His face 
was pale, even livid and he had a tired 
blasé air. He looked at the boys with a 
languid gaze. 

“Hullo, you chaps!” he said in a high- 
bred voice, ‘you look as though you had 
been in the wars a bit.” 
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Crispian flushed. “It’s only a scratch,” 
he said. 

Blunders glanced at his heel. ‘“‘ Why, 
that’s nothing,” he laughed. 

The youth threw himself down as if-the 
effort of standing was no longer supportable. 
“Well,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
“it’s more than I should care to own to.” 
Then he looked up at the boys, “ English, 
aren’t you? ’’heasked witha yawn. ‘ Going 
to Where the Rainbow Ends? ” 


Chapter X The Slacker 


OTHING in all the startling experiences 
of the Dragon Wood had so surprised 
the boys as these words. 

“How did you know? ” they stammered. 

The youth laughed: “‘ Easy enough,’ he 
said; “‘I’m English myself.” 

The boys were too amazed for words. 
“You English!” they asked at last, astounded. 

The youth raised himself on his elbow. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ They call me the Slacker. 
I once started for Where the Rainbow Ends.”’ 

Crispian looked at him with a sudden 
interest. “ You did?” 

The Slacker yawned in a bored way. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘I lost a sister and wanted 
to find her.” 

‘And did you get there? ” Crispian asked 


the question breathlessly. 
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The youth laughed. “‘ Not I!” he said. 
“ Too much beastly fag for me, to say nothing 
of the danger—besides I got horribly hungry.” 

The boys exchanged glances—a desperate 
hunger was tormenting them both and there 
was something in the disdain shown by 
the youth for their adventure that depressed 
and took the heart right out of them. Of 
all the foes that great endeavour has to con- 
tend with there is none more deadly than 
this sovereign contempt. 

The Slacker watched their discomfort 
covertly, with something akin to pleasure. 
“So I just stayed here,’ he added with a 
yawn, stretching his limbs luxuriously on the 
soft turf. 

‘Stayed here ?” the boys cried in startled 
tones. They had never thought of that. 

The Slacker laughed mockingly. ‘‘ Why 
not?” he asked; “it’s a jolly nice place 
—no work to do—plenty to eat, and as for 
fishing ’’—he rose languidly as he spoke and 
came between them, opening his fishing 
basket—“‘ look at these! ” 
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Cris gave a shout of delight. ‘“‘ What 
splendid trout! ” he cried. 

Blunders, as we know, had Scotch relations. 
“Did you catch them yourself? ” he asked. 

The Slacker looked at him with an indolent 
air. ‘Oh, I just netted them,” he said; 
“there are thousands in the lake.” 

“Thousands!” cried Cris with rapture. 
Some people feel like that about trout. 

“Then when I’m tired of fishing,” the 
Slacker went on in his drawling voice, “or 
catching butterflies and there are some stun- 
ning ones here—I look on at a cricket match, 
some of the gnomes are jolly good bowlers 
—and I know the captain to speak to.” 

Cris was becoming each moment more 
enraptured. ‘“ Jolly nice!” he cried, going 
nearer, ‘“‘what do you say, Blunders? ” 

“Rather!” Blunders admitted; then he 
looked up. ‘“ But aren’t the wild beasts a 
bit awkward ? ”’ he asked. 

The Slacker laughed. “ Not in the least,” 
he said. ‘‘Have you noticed a green light 
about me ? 
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In the shimmering, uncertain moonlight, 
the boys had not before done so, but now as 
he spoke they saw that a luminous green 
light shone over his breast and lighted 
up his face with its ghastly gleams. 

“Yes,” they both exclaimed. 

The youth nodded. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “no 
beast dare come near it; it’s Dragon Light.” 

“Dragon Light!” they gasped simultane- 
ously in horrified tones. 

“Yes, to protect me. I pay him toll for 
it,” the Slacker replied. 

“Toll! ’’ cried Cris, “‘ what toll? ”’ 

The Slacker yawned. “Oh, I just give 
him unopened my letters that the pilgrims 
bring to me from England,” he said casu- 
ally. 

The boys couldn’t speak for a moment. 
“Your letters? ’’ Cris gasped. 

“From home!” Blunders cried incredu- 
lously. 

‘““Unopened—your mother’s letters.”” There 
was almost a sob in Crispian’s voice. ‘‘ Oh, 
you must be sorry to do that ! ”’ he said. 
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“Jove, yes!’ Blunders said, turning his 
face aside. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the Slacker answered 
indifferently. ‘‘ When one has eaten Dragon 
food one is never sorry for anything—and 
jolly nice tuck it is,” he added, taking some 
fruit from his pouch, and holding it out to 
the boys. “Have some? ” 

The boys glanced at the fruit, it looked 
just like ordinary English apples. They 
went a step nearer; they were feeling so 
terribly hungry. 

“It’s all right,” cried the Slacker encour- 
agingly ; ‘“‘you try it.” He gave an apple 
to each as he spoke. 

Cris looked down at the apple he held; 
his throat was parched and the fruit looked 
juicy; he raised it to his mouth. 

But Blunders caught his arm. “Stop!” 
he cried abruptly. 

The Slacker looked at him. ‘“ What’s the 
row ? ” he asked insolently, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
he?” . 

Blunders’ breath was coming fast between 
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his teeth. ‘‘Shall we have to pay toll if 
we eat?” he asked. 

The Slacker’s eyes shifted. ‘“‘ Nothing 
much,’ he answered, then he pointed to his 
breast. ‘“‘ You would have to wear this,’’ he 
said casually. 

The boys’ eyes followed his gesture. On 
the youth’s breast where the green light 
gleamed the crest of the Dragon King was 
embroidered. With a cry of horror they 
recoiled. 

‘““And what’s to be the end of it all? ” 
Blunders asked in a stifled voice. 

The Slacker turned and pointed towards 
the thicket to their left. “That,” he said, 
with a queer laugh. 

Out of the thicket, blindly seeking the 
mire that claimed it crawled the Slither- 
slime, dragging its loathsome length painfully 
along the earth. For a moment in hideous 
helplessness it turned its restless worm-like 
head with the blazing, sightless eyes towards 
the boys, then, with a horrible whimper of 
distress it slithered off into the marshes. 
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Loathing unutterable had for the moment 
paralysed the boys, then with a shudder, 
they flung the terrible Dragon fruit far away 
from them into the thicket, and their hands 
met in a convulsive grasp. 

The Slacker regarded their agitation 
unmoved. ‘ Well, you are a couple of silly 
young fools,” he cried. ‘“ Besides, I shouldn’t 
have given you away. But just as you 
please—only I warn you, you'll be jolly 
hungry. before you come to your journey’s 
end.’”’ He watched the boys’ white faces 
covertly. ‘‘ Besides,’ he sneered, ‘‘how do 
you know you'll ever get to Where the 
Rainbow Ends? ” 

Cris was desperate. “ Well, anyhow, we 
are going to try,” he said. 

The Slacker laughed. “‘ Yes, and perhaps 
be drowned in the lake for your pains— 
many chaps are!” he added meaningly.. 

Cris set his teeth. ‘‘ Well, we shall have 
done our best,” he said doggedly, “and 
that’s all that matters, isn’t it, Blunders? ” 

Biunders’ face was very white. ‘“ Of 
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course,” he answered, “‘ Nelson said, ‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty ’—not 
England expects every man to win.” 

As Blunders uttered these words the 
Slacker staggered as though a blow had been 
dealt him, clutching at his throat with a 
hoarse cry of fear. 

Crispian, watching him, caught Blunders 
arm. “Look! look!” he gasped, “the 
green light has faded! ” 

Blunders’ wondering gaze fell on the 
Slacker’s breast upon which the Dragon 
Light no longer glowed. Simultaneously the 
two boys made a step forward. 

But the Slacker, uttering hoarse cries of 
terror, warded them off. ‘Stop, stop,” he 
cried, ‘it cannot burn because you have 
recalled the noble influence of the heroic 
dead. Leave me, leave me. Would you 
have me eaten by the beasts! ” and falling 
on his knees he crouched before them, a 
shrieking, sobbing, pitiful creature, beating 
his breast. 

“No, no—you are English,” the boys 
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cried, holding out their hands. ‘“ Come with 
us, we'll fight this through.” 

The Slacker backed in horror, a craven 
look was in his eyes. ‘‘Come with you, 
he cried, shaking with fear, “ to fight, to work 
—perhaps to starve—never—I’ll stay here! ”’ 

As he said these words the green light 
once more flooded his breast; seeing it the 
Slacker shrieked with delight. 

“The Dragon Light ! ” he screamed, “I’m 
safe—I’m safe!” He staggered to his feet 
and laughing and crying hysterically reeled 
off into the thicket. 

Even when the bushes hid him from 
their sight the horrified boys could still hear 
his dreadful laughter -as he fled further 
into the wood. 

For a few moments after he had disappeared 
they stood appalled. 

“ Poor chap,” Cris said sadly, “he’s done 
for.” 

“Yes, and English too! ” Blunders sighed. 
“Well, it’s no use worrying about it. If only 
we could find the girls! ” 
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“Rather!” Crispian began; then -he 
uttered a cry of joy, for Cubby, his red, 
white and blue bow flying on the wind, burst 
through the bushes and came dashing towards 
him. 

You can imagine how glad the boys were 
to see the dear lion cub and how their joy 
increased when Cubby led the way to a 
side path, for there, coming towards them, 
was Betty! Uttering joyful cries of welcome 
they flew to meet her. 


Chapter XI Night in the Dragon Wood 


fie voices of the boys had scarcely 

. died in the distance when the bushes 
near the Enchanted Tree parted and Uncle 
Joseph crept cautiously into sight. He really 
looked hardly respectable. He was covered 
from head to foot in mire from the bog 
into which Will-o’-the-Wisp had led him. 
His hat was battered and his coat torn. Aunt 
Matilda, who followed him, was also muddy 
and dishevelled ; her thin evening dress was 
in rags; and she shivered as she drew the 
silk scarf she was still wearing round her 
shoulders. 

Despite their miserable condition they were 
both still animated with but one desire, 
and that to capture the children. 

Uncle Joseph had been shown very forcibly 


that the Flag he mocked at could and did 
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protect those over whom it waved; but 
though he feared it the more he hated it 
worse than ever and he chuckled to think 
that he had in his pocket the bottle of Colonial 
Mixture which meant strength to the lion 
cub. If St. George was out of his reach 
he could still keep the lion small. This 
thought gave him such satisfaction that he 
almost forgot how wet and hungry he was. 
Aunt Matilda, too, also forgot her wretched- 
ness in her desire for revenge on the children. 
She knew their way to Where the Rainbow 
Ends lay through the Dragon Wood, and 
that once there the dreaded St. George had 
no power to save them. Her eyes glistened 
and her mouth set hard as she thought. 
Every other moment she peered into the 
undergrowth in the hope of seeing them. 
Though he had not said so much to Aunt 
Matilda, Uncle Joseph knew the children 
were in the wood, for he had heard Crispian’s 
voice calling Rosamund—in fact, only the 
mud that clogged his boots had kept him 
from arriving earlier on the scene. Now, 
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full of chagrin, he vented his disappointment 
on Aunt Matilda. 

“Don’t loiter and look about you so, 
Matilda!’ he cried snappishly. ‘‘ Women 
are so curious. That’s why you saw the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp that led us into the bog 
—such a nasty smelly bog too. It has quite 
spoilt my clothes.”’ 

He had come down by the Enchanted 
Tree as he spoke, and the long branch arms, 
ever searching for food, seized his hat, but 
the smell of the bog was offensive to the 
dainty palate of the former dragon courtier 
and he dropped it again on Uncle Joseph’s 
head in quick disgust. 

Uncle Joseph imagined a bramble had 
caught him. 

“A thorn!’ he yelled. *‘ Oh, the thorns 
are terrible in this wood;” and he called 
out to Aunt Matilda to come and help him. 

Aunt Matilda had been looking into the 
bushes to the left. ‘“ Joseph! Joseph!” 


she cried in a voice of suppressed excite- 
ment. 
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“What is it ?’’ asked Uncle Joseph irrit- 
ably. 

Aunt Matilda turned and beckoned to 
him. ‘‘ Hush!” she said. ‘“‘ Come here,— 
Rosamund !”’ 

Uncle Joseph crept up to her on tiptoe, ° 
and looked in the direction she indicated. 
Then he held his sides and rocked with laughter. 

““'What!’’ he cried. “It cannot be little 
Rosamund! Oh! dearie, dearie! She’scom- 
ing this way too—what luck for us. We 
couldn’t have ventured out to look for her 
with that terrible St. George on duty. Come, 
Matilda, we will await her by this tree.’ 

He led Aunt Matilda to the Enchanted 
Tree as he spoke. 

“What a pity I dropped my whip,’ he 
said; ‘‘ but I see you have the rope,” and 
he laughed maliciously. ‘“‘ Dear little Rosa- 
mund, she’s coming here so opportunely.”’ 

As he spoke he took a book from his pocket. 
It was a curious book, green and gold, with 
a crest of a dragon upon it. Uncle Joseph 
opened it, chuckling as he did so. 
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“T read here in this guide-book, which I 
removed from the Dragon King’s pocket 
while he slept—‘ Caution—Hyenas roam 
the wood near lake in search of prey at 
moonrise.’ It’s nearly that now. I think 
when we catch dear little Rosamund, instead 
of taking her home again, we'll leave her 
here. So much cheaper that way. Yes, 
I think we'll bind her to this tree and then 
we'll go away, you and J—because I never 
could bear to hear little children cry and 
the hyenas might make her cry a little— 
just a little,” he laughed. ‘“‘It’s a way they 
have with children, oh, dearie, dearie!”’ 

Aunt Matilda gave a shriek of alarm. A 
branch of the Enchanted Tree, which had 
been investigating her, had suddenly seized 
the scarf. from her shoulders. She had turned 
just in time to see it disappear into the tree’s 
hollow trunk. 

“ My wrap !.” she shrieked ; “‘ the monster, 
it has eaten my scarf.” 

Uncle Joseph screamed with laughter, 
other people’s discomfort always made him 
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laugh. “Oh, dearie, dearie!”’ he cried. 
“Petty larceny inthe wood. Oh! the naughty 
thing ; it’s furnishing on the hire system!” 

Aunt Matilda, however, saw nothing to 
laugh at. Her shoulders were bare and the 
dew was falling. 

“IT shall be chilled to the bone,”’ she wailed. 
“Let us move on. I won’t stay here; this 
tree is too dishonest!’’ She regarded the 
Enchanted Tree with indignation. “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she said 
severely. Then she stopped and caught 
Uncle Joseph’s arm. “Hush!” she cried 
warningly, and as the two stood with bated 
breath came the sound of Rosamund’s voice : 
‘“ Betty ! Betty !’’ she called faintly. 

“The rope,’’ whispered Uncle Joseph, as 
he and Aunt Matilda crouched farther into 
the shadow of the tree. 

Very slowly Rosamund came into sight. 
She was weary almost to faintness; for 
hours she had been in the dark terrible wood 
searching in vain for Betty, neither could 
she find a trace of the path by which she had 
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entered. On all sides the vast gloomy forest 
enclosed her. She was almost in ‘despair. 
Was the wonderful journey to end in failure ? 
Would she never reach the Land Where the 
Rainbow Ends and find dear father and 
mother ? 

Hidden behind the tree, Uncle Joseph 
and Aunt Matilda watched her with cruel 
eyes. At last one of their victims was within 
their reach. Another moment and they had 
sprung out—one on either side of Rosa- 
mund. 

Rosamund’s.shriek rang out upon the night, 
startling the shadows far and wide. In all 
her many fears she had never once thought 
of this; she had even forgotten that Uncle 
Joseph and Aunt Matilda were in the wood. 

Uncle Joseph capered round her. 

“Dear, kind Uncle Joseph has found his 
little girlie at last,’”’ he said playfully, catching 
her arm in a cruel grip. ‘“‘ Come, uncle will 
tie her to a tree,” he said in mock soothing 
tones. ‘‘So much safer that way.” 

Bind her to a tree—for what purpose ? 
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Rosamund’s heart almost stood still with 
fear. “‘ Crispian! Crispian!’’ she screamed, 
though she had little hope her brother could 
hear her cry. 

But struggle as she would her captors 
were too strong for her. She was draggec 
to the tree and tightly bound, and as the 
last knot was tied there came on the breeze 
a long and terrible howl. 

“ Hyenas!’’ shrieked Aunt Matilda 
“Quick, Joseph, let us go!” 

Hyenas! The very word froze Rosa. 
mund’s blood. Now and now only did she 
guess why she was tied to the tree. The 
hyznas were coming that way and she wa: 
there to be devoured. 

‘‘Crispian! Crispian !’’ she shrieked agai1 
and again in a very frenzy of despair. 

Uncle Joseph put his hand over her mouth 
Crispian was in the wood and what if he hear< 
Rosamund’s cries ! 

“This will silence her,’ Aunt Matild: 
cried breathlessly, hastily taking a gag fron 
her reticule, for again on the night breeze 
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this time much nearer, came the terrible 
bloodcurdling howls. 

“Come, come! or we shall be caught too,” 
shrieked Aunt Matilda, as she fled from the 
sound. 

Uncle Joseph looked down at Rosamund 
gagged and helpless. ‘Ah well,” he said 
pleasantly, “this will give them a little 
diversion.”” He ran a few steps after Aunt 
Matilda, then came back again to Rosamund, 
and looked at her gloatingly. ‘“‘ What a pity, 
isn’t it?” he said, in mock pitying tones. 
“Brother Crispian is in the wood and you 
can’t call to him to come and rescue you, 
and I’m afraid when he does pass this way 
you won’t be here, hyznas are so fond of 
little children.” He capered round her mock- 
ingly, unheeding the piteous look in her 
despairing eyes, till a louder and nearer 
howl sent him flying after Aunt Matilda. 

Left to herself Rosamund looked around 
her in anguish. Crispian was in the wood; 
through all her terror this thought brought 
a ray of hope. If she could but free herself 
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sufficiently to calltohim. In vain she twisted 
and struggled, the rope so firmly fixed by 
Uncle Joseph would not yield an inch and the 
cruel gag in her mouth almost suffocated her. 

Hopeless she leant half fainting against 
the tree, when a sound came that sent the 
blood back to her white face. 

“ Rosamund! Rosamund! Rosamund !”’ 

Crispian’s voice and Betty’s and Blunders’. 
They were calling her. Nearer and nearer 
they came. Rosamund scarcely breathed as 
she listened. Now they were in the bushes 
behind her, now almost within reach. She 
tried to turn her head to speak, to give some 
sign of her presence; but in vain, and they, 
though they were looking for her so longingly, 
so eagerly, never saw the tortured little figure 
tied to the tree. 

“Rosamund ! Rosamund! Rosamund !”’ 

Within a stone’s throw of her they were 
passing. Now they were gone, their voices 
growing dim in the distance. It was too 
cruel; a low strangled sob came from Rosa- 
mund’s throat, then terror paralysed her. 


om - 
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Out of the thicket close by had crept a hyena. 
Right up to her it came, sniffed and turned 
tail; for the hyena is a cowardly beast 
and does not like to attack its victims, save 
in numbers. Rosamund knew this, knew 
that the brute had only gone to call its 
fellows. Her eyes were starting from her 
head in fear when the Enchanted Tree to 
which she had been tied put forth an investi- 
gating branch arm. Slowly the twig-like 
fingers groped about her head, her face; 
then suddenly they closed on the gag and 
snatched it from her mouth. 

For a second Rosamund was too utterly 
startled to realize what had happened, the 
next she screamed out : ‘ Crispian ! Crispian !” 
with all the strength of her newly recovered 
voice. 

The feet of the heavy-hearted go but 
slowly; the children, sadly searching for 
Rosamund, were but a short distance from 
her when her cry reached their ears. With 
a glad answering shout they turned and flew 
back, Cubby leading the way. 
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Sobbing and laughing in turns, Rosamund 
heard their answering cries and now through 
the bushes dashed Cubby, whimpering loudly 
with delight. 

‘Oh, Cubby ! Cubby ! ’” Rosamund sobbed 
joyfully. 

The others quickly followed and eager 
hands soon released Rosamund. 

“It was Aunt Matilda and Uncle Joseph,” 
she cried tearfully in answer to their indignant 
inquiries. 

Betty was crying too out of sheer sympathy 
as she clung to Rosamund. 

“Never mind; it’s all right now,’ the 
boys said reassuringly, then suddenly they 
stood aghast. 

Out of the thicket a pack of hyznas had 
suddenly appeared. Their skins were spotted 
brown and white, and they had manes and 
yellow eyes which glared at the children, 
while their white fangs gleamed in their 
cruel, red mouths, as humping their shoulders 
they came forward growling. 

Screaming with fear Rosamund and Betty 
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clung to each other, hiding their eyes from 
the terrible creatures. Even Blunders and 
Crispian felt matters were serious, when 
Cubby, heedless of the fact that the hyenas 
were, both in strength and number, far 
his superiors, dashed fearlessly into their 
midst. For a moment, amazed at his auda- 
city, the cowardly brutes fell back; the 
next, realizing their strength, they closed 
upon him and little would there have been 
left of Cubby but at that very moment the 
Enchanted Tree, finding Aunt Matilda’s scarf 
unpalatable, flung it out from its trunk. 

The torn and flimsy wrap fell at the feet 
of the nearest hyena. For a second the 
beast looked at it; then gaining courage, 
smelt it and with a loud laughing call to his 
fellows, dashed off in the direction in which 
Aunt Matilda had disappeared, his example 
being quickly followed by the other hyenas, 
who, one and all, smelt the scarf and fled 
off after their leader. 

Not until their hideous cries grew fainter 
in the distance did the terrified children 
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dare to stir a muscle, then they crept down 
and looked round—not a hyena could be seen. 

“What made them go?” asked Blunders. 

Cris snatched up the wrap, which lay 
where the hyena had left it. ‘“ This!” 
he said wonderingly, holding it up. As the 
moonlight fell upon it, he started. ‘“ Aunt 
Matilda’s wrap,’”’ he cried. ‘“‘ Jove! they’re 
on her scent.” 

The children looked at each other. Even 
then they could scarcely believe it. Aunt 
Matilda, who had so cruelly left Rosamund 
to the mercy of these very hyznas, was now 
herself being pursued by the savage beasts. 
Even as they stood, struck dumb by the 
awiul justice of the fact, there came on the 
wind the sound of loud howls, followed by 
piercing shrieks. 

“ Quick! quick!” cried Crispian; “ they 
are coming back. Run, run for your lives 
to the lake.” 

And taking the girls’ hands, the boys 
dashed through the undergrowth, followed 
fast by Cubby. 
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Uncle Joseph had not run far after Aunt 
Matilda, when Rosamund’s voice, high and 
piercing, reached his ears. He was so startled 
that he stopped running and looked back. 
How could Rosamund have screamed bound 
and gagged as she was, what could have 
happened! If Crispian heard her and went 
to the rescue the children might yet reach 
the land Where the Rainbow Ends and find 
their parents, and he lose Riversdale and 
the fortune that accompanied it. Above all 
things Uncle Joseph loved money, and despite 
his fear of the hyenas, he turned and. 
went quickly back towards the Enchanted 
Tree. 

He had gone but a few yards when the 
howls of the hyenas broke the silence 
mingled with a child’s screams. Uncle Joseph 
stopped dead and his eyes gleamed with 
wicked satisfaction. 

The cruel deed he had planned was, he 
felt sure, happening—the hyenas were killing 
Rosamund. Her screams, he told himself, 
would be frightful; he put his fingers in 
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his ears and leaned for a few moments 
against a tree; when he removed them all 
was silent. Though Uncle Joseph had little 
doubt now that Rosamund was dead, yet 
he felt a strange desire to see for himself 
what had happened; the beasts would be 
busy with their dainty repast and would 
not notice him. Very softly he crept nearer, 
keeping cautiously under cover of the trees 
as he went; then he stopped; the hyenas 
were again giving tongue. Had they—could 
they have sighted Crispian? In his wicked 
joy at the thought he ran towards the sound 
until, as he turned a corner, he saw a sight 
which made the hair stand on his head with 
horror. 

He stood at the entrance of a long avenue, 
ant down this the whole pack of hyenas, 
uttering their awful cries, were coming full 
tilt. Trembling in every limb Uncle Joseph 
crouched in a shadow of a cree. On came 
the hyznas, their yellow eyes shining like 
lamps, the turf flying from under their 
scurrying feet. As they drew near to him 
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to his amazement the hyenas never so much 
as looked his way as they swept by in full 
cry like hounds after a quarry. 

Hardly able to believe his good fortune 
he rose shakily and looked after them. What 
were they after—Crispian? Then came a 
sudden shriek—Aunt Matilda’s: “ Joseph! 
Joseph!” She had turned and was coming 
back to him. 

When he realized this, Uncle Joseph ran 
from left toright and backwards and forwards, 
uttering little bleating cries of terror, uncertain 
which way to escape, and as he did so, Aunt 
Matilda, her face livid, her eyes starting 
from her head in fear, dashed through the 
bushes and flew towards him. 

“Joseph! Joseph!’ shescreamed. “The 
hyenas! Save me!” 

Uncle Joseph ran behind atree. “‘ Shoo!” 
he cried. “‘Go away. The hyenas want 
you—not me. Go away, go away, I tell you ; 
you'll draw them on to me.”” And he dodged 
her, running on tip-toe from tree to tree. 
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Aunt Matilda ran after him. ‘ Don’t send 
me away, Joseph,’ she screamed, for the 
howls of the hyenas she had for the moment 
evaded were coming nearer. 

Uncle Joseph had by this time climbed a 
tree, and now he clung to a branch with his 
legs and hands like some great spider and 
looked down at Aunt Matilda. “Go away 
—go away,’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t be selfish, 
Matilda; you've lost your case and must 
pay the costs, dearie! dearie!”’ 

At that moment the foremost of the 
hyenas pushed his way through the thicket, 
and with a piercing shriek Aunt Matilda 
fled. Uncle Joseph, hanging on the tree, 
watched the whole pack follow and disappear 
after her. For a time her shrieks mingled 
with their howls; then all was silent. 

Uncle Joseph slid down the tree and 
looked round. Not a hyena was in sight. 
He rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 
“Poor Matilda,” he said, “‘no funeral.’ 
He stroked his chin in professional manner. 
““ Ah, well,’”? he mused, ‘‘so much cheaper 
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that way.’ Then he realized what fear 
had made him hitherto forget—that he was 
most terribly, horribly hungry. He looked 
round. Food he must have, and how was 
he to get it, lost in this vast unknown forest ? 
With a little cry of satisfaction he remem- 
bered the piece of carpet he carried; if he 
rubbed it he could summon the Dragon 
King to his assistance. Eagerly he put his 
hand into his pocket ; his fingers closed round 
a bottle, but the carpet was not there. 
Trembling with apprehension he turned his 
pocket inside out; but in vain. Then, 
with a gasp of horror, he grasped the truth: 
the Colonial Mixture, as he ran, had jostled 
the carpet out of his pocket. Somewhere 
in the dark forest it lay, lost to sight, and 
his power over the Dragon King was at an 
end. 

His first thought was Crispian: he would 
now escape him, and with a cry of baffled 
rage he ran forward, but his legs sank beneath 
him, his head swam. 

As he realized what this meant, the cold 
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sweat broke out on Uncle Joseph’s brow. 
He was famishing and without hope or means 
of obtaining the nourishment that would 
save him, without a friend or soul near him, 
he who had scoffed at love of Country was 
to die alone. Not one of a vast brotherhood 
who, though separated by continents, feels 
stil bound and upheld by a thousand ties 
of national hopes and ambitions; not as 
the humblest patriot, who dying in a distant 
land, feels yet around and about him like 
a royal mantle those best traditions of his 
country he has given his life to uphold. 
No; no such magnificent consolation came 
to Uncle Joseph as he stood, an insignificant, 
isolated atom of humanity, facing death in 
the dark Dragon Wood. 

Slowly, out of the numbness of his despair 
an idea crept to his mind. The bottle of 
mixture he held in his hand, that gave such 
strength to the lion cub of his land, he would 
drink it. Why had he not thought of it 
before? This Colonial Mixture, blend of 
great traditions and virgin prowess, how often 
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had he mocked at it! yet now between him 
and starvation it stood alone. 

With eager fingers he drew the cork and 
lifted the bottle to his lips. Not until he 
had drunk long and feverishly did he read 
beneath the label “‘ Colonial Mixture,” ‘‘ Poison 
to Traitors.”’ 

For a few moments as he stood, holding 
the bottle in his clenched fingers, he tried 
to cheat himself into the belief that the 
words did not apply to himself. But St. 
George’s stern eyes seemed to look at him; 
in his ears rang the words, “‘ Unworthy son 
of your great country.”” Once more he heard 
the hiss of the Frenchman’s contempt. Why 
had he so hated that which had cradled him ? 
Ah! why? A surging came into his ears. 
Dimly he heard the howls and cries of the 
returning hyenas. He tried to fly, but his 
limbs refused to obey him as once more the 
savage brutes rushed through the bushes and 
leapt upon him. 


Chapter XII = The Lake at the End of the Wood 


A” one drew near to the end of the Dragon 
‘k= Wood, sombreness and gloom gradu- 
ally departed. The undergrowth grew less 
dense and instead of thorns and brambles, 
slender white lilies and purple iris dotted 
the velvety turf, while through archways of 
the tall trees’ lacy branches could be seen 
glimpses of the lake which lay at the wood’s 
exit. All paths, no matter how rough and 
twisted, opened on to this lovely water 
which could be seen, stretching far and wide, 
from the wood’s leafy greenness to the 
base of the frowning Thundercloud Moun- 
tains, on the topmost crag of which the 
Dragon King’s Castle was built. 

Here, where the wood ended, had the 
Dragon King used every artifice to lure 
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crossing. Gorgeous lily-decked glades, the 
scent of which gave intoxicating delight, led 
to fords, in the sudden, treacherous depths 
of which the hapless traveller perished, or, 
twisting cunningly, guided the cheated wan- 
derer back into the wood’s entanglements. 

On the shores of the lake Will-o’-the-Wisp 
now stood piping, for the moon was riding 
full in the sky, shedding a pathway of silver 
across the lake’s calm surface on which the 
pink-rimmed water-lilies floated, yielding sweet 
perfume. Far down in the crystal waters 
Will could see the Lake King’s daughter 
waving to him from a turret of her father’s 
palace. 

Bending over the silvery ripples he blew 
her a kiss, and seeing this she blushed rosy 
as a sea-shell. It really was delightfully 
romantic. In the sedges on the lake’s margin 
the glow-worms were mustering to light the 
nymph’s path through the waters, and all 
the reeds, bending in the breeze, tuned 
themselves to the pipe Will played, as pre- 
sently she rose, through a shimmer of silvery 
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waves, her yellow hair glistening with the 
crystal jewels she had brought from her 
watery home. 

Will, beholding, ran to greet her, but the 
Lake King’s daughter was coy. Never had 
the moon shone more brightly; it might 
have been daylight. She hung back, veiling 
her face with a web woven of foam and the 
moonshine ; but Will threw his pipe to the 
Dandy-bulrush, who was conducting the 
reed orchestra that evening. It was the 
signal for the dance music to commence and 
tossing her veil aside, down through the lilies 
the Lake King’s daughter came to him. 

How the two danced, here—there—in the 
moonlight like leaves blown by the wind, 
now on the mossy turf, now to the very margin 
of the lake, where the silvery ripples ran 
ashore to welcome them and the scented 
lilies peeped to catch a glimpse of their 
flying feet. 

Hardly had the Lake King’s daughter 
dived with a soft splash back to her father’s 
palace ‘neath the waters, when the Dragon 
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King, followed by Dunks, appeared on the 
shore. 

The Dragon King’s face was lit with evil 
triumph, for in his hand he held the piece 
of carpet that Uncle Joseph had dropped. 
None now could step in between him and 
his revenge. 

“Tell me,” he said; ‘“‘ these children— 
have they been lured into the wood?” 

“ They have, your Majesty,’ Dunks replied. 

The Dragon King’s eyes flashed. “ ’Tis 
well,” he cried. ‘“‘ They cannot escape me 
now. Here at this ford shall a company of 
my Flying Host descend upon them and carry 
them to my fortress on yonder mountain 
top. See this is done.” 

Dunks bowed low before him. “It shall 
be as your Majesty commands,” he said. 

“Then go,” the Dragon King cried, “‘ and 
with all dispatch acquaint those in authority 
with my desire. I myself will watch in 
yonder cedar tree. The moon rides high 
above the lake; they should be here 
anon.” 
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Bowing low, Dunks hastily departed. The 
. Dragon King, walking to a cedar tree—the 
branches of which dipped to the water’s edge 
—looked across the lake, where, black against 
the sky like huge vultures on wing, a com- 
pany of Flying Dragons hovered, waiting the 
word of command. 

The Dragon King smiled, well content. 
All was prepared. Nothing could now save 
the children from his hands. Even as he 
disappeared in the cedar tree’s deep shadows, 
a trumpet sounded and from above came the 
rush and beat of scaly wings through the 
night air. 

Weary as the children were with their 
terrible adventures in the Dragon Wood, 
they gave a shout of delight when the beautiful 
lake, shimmering in the silver moonlight, 
came in sight. To the right of them it 
narrowed and stepping-stones showed clearly 
above the rippling water. 

“The Ford! the Ford—at last!’ they 
cried joyfully. 

Betty, beholding, ran down the bank. “Oh, 
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lovely—stepping-stones!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Do 
hurry up!’’ and she would have set foot on 
them had not Blunders and Crispian ran 
after and stopped her. 

‘““T hope we're right,”” Blunders said anx- 
iously ; “‘ you know the book says there are 
other fords.”’ 

Rosamund had stooped and gathered a 
little flower from her path. “I know,” she 
said; ‘‘ but see, here is the yellow mustard 
flower, and the book says where that flower 
grows the water is never too deep for fording.”’ 
She hurried down the bank as she spoke. 
““Oh, now we shall soon see dear father and 
mother,” she cried joyfully. 

Betty, following, stopped suddenly with a 
little cry. ‘‘ Look, mountains!” she cried, 
pointing to the dark range on the horizon. 

Rosamund glanced at them, shuddering. 
“Yes,”’ she said in a low voice, “ they must 
be the Thundercloud Mountains, where the 
Dragon King lives.” 

The boys followed her gaze. Low on 
the mountains dense black clouds lay like a 
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canopy shutting out all view beyond. The 
children knew that these clouds, massed at 
the very gateway of the Rainbow Land, were 
the last effort of the Dragon King to keep 
back from all pilgrims the slightest glimpse 
of the fair haven they sought. 

As the children looked, a scurrying cloud 
dimmed the moon’s bright face and a cold 
little wind ruffled the surface of the lake. 

Cris squared his shoulders. ‘“‘ Well, let’s 
hurry up,’ he said. “Here goes!” He 
jumped down as he spoke and the others 
followed. They found the way easy and 
were already half-way across the ford when 
the Dragon King, watching near, hissed 
out a command to his Flying Host. 

The children on the stepping-stones paused 
and looked round in alarm. 

‘“‘ What was that ?’’ Rosamund cried fear- 
fully. 

“It seemed to come from that cedar 
tree,” Crispian said, looking to the dark 
shadows where the Dragon King lurked, 
and shuddering, the children hurried on. 
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As they gained the opposite bank the 
moon disappeared altogether and the wind 
rising suddenly moaned dismally through 
the trees. A fear they could not define 
gathered at the children’s hearts as dimly 
through the shadows they gazed into each 
other’s white faces. 

“How dark the wood looks!’’ Rosamund 
whispered, glancing back. “I am thankful 
we are out of it.’ As she spoke the strange 
half-growling, half-hissing, terrible sound was 
again heard. Now, on all sides it rose, 
while above in the darkened sky shadowy 
forms loomed and the strange whir of 
mighty wings was heard. Petrified with 
fear the children clung to each other, not 
daring to move backwards or forwards, 
and as they so stood the Flying Dragons 
from above swooped down upon them and 
despite their struggles caught them up in 
their scaly arms and bore them one and 
all over the shimmering lake to the far-off 
Thundercloud Mountains. 

As their cries grew faint in the distance, 
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the moon came from behind the clouds 
that had concealed it, lighting up the dark 
sinister figure of the Dragon King, as he 
looked across the water to the jagged peaks 
beyond, amidst the vast summits of which 
his victims had disappeared. For a moment 
he stood, his evil face full of triumph, then 
he raised his hand in maledictory gesture 
towards the mountains. The children were 
now in his fortress, where St. George was 
powerless to help them. 


Chapter XIII The Dragon King’s Castle 


()* the ramparts of the Dragon King’s 
Castle the children lay where their 
captors had roughly thrown them. Half 
dazed by the horror of their terrible flight 
across the lake they huddled together, too 
frightened for speech, for the moment happy 
in the consolation of finding themselves 
once more together. 

Behind them the Dragon King’s Castle, 
carved in the solid rock, loomed darkly, 
turret upon turret, and on a high tower 
to the right the Dragon Standard flew menac- 
ingly. Round about them on all sides rose 
the jagged peaks of the mountains, on 
the topmost pinnacle of which they now lay. 
A strange and awful silence, unbroken by 
all usual sounds, oppressed their hearts, 
while their eyes sickened at the giddy depths 
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of the precipice on which the ramparts 
hung. Half a mile below an owl flying in the 
night, hooted drearily, and black scurrying 
clouds through which a watery moon gleamed 
fitfully, hung tow about the ramparts, 
enveloping the children in chilly vapours. 

The dreadful and unexpected capture, 
coming at the end of their perilous journey 
through the wood, had taken the heart 
out of each. Rosamund didn’t even like 
to look at the boys’ white, set faces as they 
sat staring straight in front of them, their 
manacled hands clenched in desperation. 

Two other sorrows added to the misery 
of their state: the precious Rainbow Book 
had slipped from Rosamund’s hands, as, 
half fainting with fear, she had been seized 
by the Dragon, and now lay, lost for ever, 
beneath the deep waters of the lake—and 
Cubby was missing. At the awful moment 
when the Dragons had swooped down upon 
them, he also had been captured, and that 
was the last they had seen of him. 

Cubby, who had shared their wanderings 
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and so dauntlessly defended them, what 
had become of him in the hands of their 
cruel captors? Little hope had they of 
ever seeing him alive and sorrow lay heavy 
at their hearts. 

For some time after their arrival the 
ramparts had been thronged with the soldiers 
of the Dragon King, gloating their eyes 
on the captives, but now all of them had 
disappeared, with the exception of a solitary 
sentry who walked to and fro before the 
entrance of the castle. 

Cris looked from Betty’s little white face 
to Blunders. “I say, this is sickening,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and the worst of the whole thing 
is that we should have dragged you two 
into it.” 

Blunders turned and met Cris’s desperate 
troubled eyes with a frank assuring glance. 
“That’s rot!’’ he answered. ‘“‘ We came 
of our own free will, and I don’t regret it.” 

“I don’t regret it either,” Betty said 
bravely, swallowing a sob. 

‘But they may keep us here for years,’ 
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Cris said gloomily. He didn’t like to men- 
tion his worst fears. 

Betty looked down at _ her _ skirts. 
“ Years !’’ she cried aghast. ‘‘ Why, I shall 
grow out of my frock!”’ 

Rosamund shook her head. ™ We shall 
all be awfully ignorant,’’ she said and she 
sighed—fate seemed here, as at Riversdale, 
against her further education. 

“I’m only up to seven times seven—and 
that’s without dodging,’ Betty admitted 
ruefully. 

Cris looked at Blunders. “It will about 
do for our getting into the Navy,” he said. 

Blunders shrugged his shoulders. The 
authorities at Osborne were more reason- 
able than indulgent—and being held up 
by a Dragon King after a flight on a Magic 
Carpet as an excuse for absence—well, it 
didn’t stand an earthly! “I wouldn’t give 
much for our chance, anyhow,’ he said 
gloomily. 

Betty knew where the hopes of Cris lay ; 
he had confessed it the day she told him 
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that her chief ambition was to wear a train. 
“Oh, Cris,’ she said sadly. ‘ Won’t you 
ever be an admiral now? ”’ 

Cris shook his head. ‘‘ No such luck,” 
he said. “‘ Jove! I wish we’d got that 
carpet!” 

“Or dear St. George to help us,” said 
Betty. 

Rosamund looked to where the Dragon 
Standard floated wide in the murky sky. 
“He can’t help us here,” she sighed. ‘“ The 
book said at the end of our journey none 
could help us save our own faith and courage.” 

Blunders set his teeth doggedly. He hated 
to think the Dragon King was to win after 
all. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, “‘ this seems to be a 
clear case of self-help or nothing, and I’m 
hanged if I can see what we can do.” 

Cris looked down at the fetters that 
‘bound his wrists. ‘‘ Nor I,” he said bitterly, 
. “chained like this.” 

(As he spoke a trumpet sounded from 
within the Castle, followed by a buzz of 
voices. 
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As the children scrambled to their feet in 
alarm another fanfare of trumpets sounded 
and now through the arched gateway of 
the Castle a company of Dragon spearmen 
entered and behind them a tall, majestic 
figure, on whose proud and evil brow shone 
the golden crest of the Dragon. Beholding 
him, the children knew that at last they 
were face to face with the dread Dragon King. 

Casting a baleful glance at the cowering 
little group the Dragon King passed on 
proudly to a throne cut in the solid rock, 
and as he seated himself there facing the 
children, again the trumpet sounded and the 
Dragon soldiers, with uplifted spears and 
savage cries, acclaimed their King. 

Fascinated with the dreadful splendour 
of the scene the children stood aghast, 
when on the silence that followed the seating 
of the Dragon King upon his throne, came 
a well-known yelp, and Cubby, who had 
evidently broken loose from confinement, 
dashed through the gateway and rushed 
to them, yelping with delight. 
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“Cubby! Cubby!” they shouted, for- 
getting their fear in joy at seeing him again, 
when Dunks, in a voice of anger, commanded 
them to be silent. 

The Dragon King had caught sight of 
Cubby, who had turned at Dunks’ menacing 
voice and now stood a little in front of the 
children, growling beneath his breath, his 
tail lashing the ground. 

“What is that? ’’ he demanded angrily. 

Dunks bowed low. ‘‘ The lion cub, sire, 
that was captured with the prisoners,” he 
said. 

The Dragon King looked at Cubs and the 
ribbon he wore round his neck and his lips 
curled in a cruel snarl. “Let him share 
their fate,” he said grimly; then he turned 
to the children. “ Prisoners, stand forth!” 
he commanded in a loud and terrible voice. 

Now that the awful moment had really 
come, the children felt less frightened—a 
strange, supporting courage had come to 
each one of them, enabling them to bear 
themselves calmly in the face of their enemies. 
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—«x, 


The Dragon King looked at them with 
malignant gaze. These four simple children 
whose frank, childish eyes met his so 
undauntedly had dared to invoke his mortal 
enemy, St. George. Their very helplessness 
lashed his pride to greater anger. ‘‘ You 
children of England,’ he said in a voice 
deep with hatred, “stand guilty to the 
charge of having dared to place yourselves 
under the protection of an ideal, one George 
of England, saint and patron. Know then 
ideals are the Dragons’ greatest enemies, 
for where ideals are honoured our power is 
unknown, and this one in particular is here 
most hated. For he alone can build about 
your country, England, a sure, impregnable 
defence—the wall of patriotism, quoting to 
boy and girl of Crecy and Poictiers, of Water- 
loo and Trafalgar, and thus inciting valour 
in each British heart build on your country’s 
past a great future. Therefore what you 
have done is capital offence and the punish- 
ment—death!’’ He rose to a murmur of 
applause from the Dragon soldiers. ‘‘ The 
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night is almost past,” he said. ™ Over the 
mountains soon the dawn will break, when 
you, one and all, will be cast headlong from 
the ramparts to perish on the jagged rocks 
beneath.” 

Slowly and with a proud and terrible 
majesty, the Dragon King came down from 
the throne and crossed the ramparts to the 
gateway. As he approached the terrified 
children, he stopped and looked at them 
gloatingly. Then he turned and called to a 
Dragon soldier, a cruel smile wreathing his lips. 

“°Tis not yet dawn,” he said. ‘“‘ Remove 
their fetters, for to the captive death is 
not so sharp as to the free’’; and, followed 
by his retinue, he re-entered the Castle. 

Left to themselves, the children stood in 
silence—a silence in which thought crowded 
upon thought in a whirl of despair. They 
were to die—die at dawn—die—they couldn’t 
believe it, and yet the Dragon King had 
proclaimed their doom with no shadow of 
doubt. They looked towards the East. 
Behind the inky clouds a faint grey light 
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loomed mistily. Day was already knocking at 
the gate of night and when dawn came .. .! 
Hopelessly they stared into each other’s 
white faces ; they were in the Dragon King’s 
Castle, where none could save them—not 
even St. George. 

Betty crept up to Blunders and put her 
little cold hand on his arm. ‘‘ Must we 
really die, brother? ’’ she asked fearfully. 

Blunders put his arm round her. “ Yes,” 
he said in a strained voice; “ but you will 
be brave, Betty, won’t you?” 

Betty shook her head dolefully. “If 
Mummy only knew,” she said. 

Crispian had been biting his lips. “ Oh, 
Betty,” he cried in an agony of remorse, 
“T was a brute to drag you into this.” 

Betty dried her eyes hastily. ‘“‘ Oh, please 
don’t mention it, Cris dear,’’ she said. 

“Rather not,’ said Blunders, he knew 
just how Cris was feeling. ‘“‘If it’s bad for 
Betty and me, it’s worse for you two, just 
as you were on the point of finding your 
father and mother.” 
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The magnanimity of this reply was too 
much for Rosamund; the tears she had 
been bravely keeping back flooded her eyes. 

“Oh, that’s kind of you, Blunders,” she 
said, “‘and now we've just—got—to be 
brave—for their sakes.”’ 

. This, however, was small comfort to Betty, 
the matter-of-fact. ‘‘ I don’t expect they'll 
ever know anything about it at home,” 
she complained. 

“We mustn’t think of that, Betty,” Cris 
said gravely. “‘ Must we, Blunders? ”’ 

Blunders was staring straight in front 
_of him as if he saw far more than the dark 
ramparts and the towering peaks around 
him. “‘ No,” he replied, in a hushed, deliber- 
ate voice; ‘I read in a book the other day 
that if her famous heroes had made England 
great, it was her unknown ones who had 
made her greater.” 

Rosamund swallowed a sob. “And in 
a small sort of very unfamous way this will 
be dying for England, won’t it ? ”’ she asked 
shakily. 
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“Yes,”’ Blunders answered uncompromis- 
ingly, with fixed gaze. 

Betty looked from one to the other; then 
she tossed her head defiantly. ‘If dear 
King George only knew his faithful subjects 
were being killed, he’d be in an awful temper,” 
she said. 

“ Never fear ! ’’ cried Cris grimly ; “ they'll 
suffer for it sooner or later.” 

Betty looked up at him as he spoke, his 
eyes were shining with a strange light and 
so were her brother’s and Rosamund’s. It 
was, she knew, ‘‘ the bravery look,” which 
meant whatever happened they didn’t mean 
to cry. She couldn’t see her own eyes but 
she was dreadfully afraid it wasn’t there, 
“not yet ’t all events,” she told herself 
sadly. Suppose she cried and disgraced them 
all; she felt horribly like it. She turned 
aside her head and as she did so caught 
sight of Cubby—poor Cubby, who was to 
share their fate ; it was worse for him. She 
stifled a sudden sob. 


“T’m not crying,” she apologized; ‘ but 
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I’m merely thinking how hard it is upon 
poor old Cubby; he won’t even know why 
he’s being killed.” 

Cubby had heard his name and raised 
his head, and Betty saw that the “ bravery 
look ”’ was in his eyes also. . 

Cris looked at him. ‘I don’t know,” 
he said; “he looks as if he quite under- 
stood.”’ He put his hand on Cubby’s head 
and looked down on him. ‘A British lion 
would sooner die than be a Dragon’s pet, 
wouldn’t he? ” he asked. 

Cubby lashed his tail angrily, growling 
the while. 

“There, I said he knew!” Cris cried, 
patting him fondly. 

Rosamund had been thinking and suddenly 
looked up at the others. -Putting her fingers 
to her lips to caution them, she ran down 
softly to the gateway and watched the 
sentry until he was out of sight, then came 
back to the wondering children. ‘“‘ Of course 
it’s a splendid thing to die for one’s country,” 
she said in low tones of suppressed excite- 
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ment, ‘‘and of course we will—unless——” 
They all looked at her, hanging upon 
her words with amazement. 
“We escape!l’’ she said with a queer 
little laugh. . 
‘Escape ?”’ they echoed incredulously. 


Chapter XIV St. George and the Dragon 


OSAMUND met the wonder of their 
eyes unflinchingly. ‘‘ Well, people 
generally do in books,”’ she said, ‘and when 
they are in quite as hopeless a fix as we are.” 
“Yes, so they do,’ the children said 
dubiously. 

Rosamund’s cheeks were pink. “I don’t 
see why we should be more silly than any 
one else, do you? ” she asked excitedly. 

“No, why should we!” they admitted, 
but there was little hope in their voices. 
Escape—from this terrible fortress on the 
topmost pinnacle of the inaccessible Thunder- 
cloud Mountains—how could they? and 
each moment the light behind the clouds 
was growling stronger. 

Crispian set his jaw. “J know,” he said 


desperately, ‘‘let’s all think hard.” 
231 
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The others caught his spirit. ‘ Yes, let’s 
all think hard,” they cried, and they sat 
down in a row, clasping their brows in 
thought. Cubby, who had taken up a 
position in front of them, seemed also to 
be thinking. 

‘“The first one who has a brilliant, Swiss- 
Family-Robinson idea—speak,”’ said Cris. 

There was silence for a moment or two, 
while they racked their brains in vain; 


the more they thought the more impossible 
escape seemed. 


Suddenly Cubby gave a yelp; it was 
too tiresome of him at such a time. “Be 
quiet, Cubs,” the children cried angrily, 
clasping their heads in desperation. 

But Cubby, unabashed, gave another and 
louder yelp. ‘‘ How can we think ?”’ Rosa- 
mund cried despairingly, then she stopped 
suddenly. Cubs was sitting up in front 
of her, begging and whimpering. She 
watched him for a moment wonderingly. 
‘Why, I believe Cubs has thought of some- 
thing,’’ she exclaimed. 
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The children looked up. Cubby was yelp- 
ing more loudly than ever and tearing at 


his collar with his front paws in the greatest 
excitement. 


“What on earth is he doing?” cried 
Crispian. 

“Oh, I know,” said Rosamund; ‘he 
wants me to take off his collar.” 

“Of course,” Cris said kindly, undoing’ 
the buckle; “it’s heavy, isn’t it, poor old 
chap ? ” 

But no sooner was the collar off than 
Cubby, snatching it up, dashed with it to 
the Dragon King’s throne and placing the 
collar with the red, white and blue bow upon 
the seat, sat beneath it proudly, as you may 
see the bronze lions sitting on the base of 
Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square. 

The children had watched him in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ What can he mean?” Blunders 
asked. a 

Cris laughed. ‘‘Why, he’s taken the 
Dragon’s throne for England,” he said. 
“See, the British lion!” 
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“Oh, funny Cubby ! ” cried Betty, clapping 
her hands. 

Rosamund sprang to her feet, her face lit 
with excitement. ‘‘I know, I know what 
he means,” she cried. ‘‘ We are to take 
this Castle for St. George.” 

“Take the Castle for St. George.” The 
boys gasped incredulously at the thought. 
“ How could we? ” 

Rosamund was almost too excited for 
words. ‘“‘ By pulling down the Dragon King’s 
flag,” she said breathlessly, ‘“‘and putting 
up St. George’s in its place; his flag once 
there St. George can help us! ” 

For a moment this stupendous suggestion 
completely staggered the children. 

“Yes, but you can’t do it,” Cris cried 
impatiently; a girl, of course, wouldn’t 
see the impossibility of such a thing. 

“No, I can’t,’’ Rosamund admitted, “ but 
you boys can.” 

“ We?’ they gasped, dumbfounded. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Rosamund, ‘‘ you two 
are sailors—you can climb. You see that 
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tower and the ladder that leads to the flag- 
staff there . 

The boys looked. On the side of the 
tower, steps, cut in the rock, led to the high 
ledge from which the Dragon flag was hoisted. 
Their eyes flashed with sudden hope as they 
looked. ‘“‘ Yes, but we haven’t an English 
flag,’ they said dubiously. . 

Rosamund caught Cris’s arm. “No ”— 
she almost breathed the words—‘‘ we must 
make one.”’ 

“Make one! ” the boys cried incredulously. 
“How? ” 

Before Rosamund could reply the sentry’s 
approaching steps were heard, and the 
children, their hearts beating wildly, turned 
aside and strove to appear unconcerned while 
his gaze was upon them. 

The boys’ brains were in a whirl of anxious 
expectation. How could a flag, a flag of 
England, be made in this isolated castle of 
England’s mortal enemy ? What indeed was 
there to make it of? Their very reason- 
ableness forbade the possibility; yet Rosa- 
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mund’s face was all aglow with assurance. 
The moment the sentry had disappeared 
they rushed at her. 

“How?” they asked eagerly—“ how ? ” 

‘“‘Quick—your handkerchief, Cris ? ’’ Rosa- 
mund cried. 

Cris took the handkerchief from his sleeve 
and passed it to her. “‘ My handkerchief!” 
he exclaimed wonderingly. ‘“‘ What’s the 
good of that? ” 

But Rosamund had placed the handker- 
chief on the ground. ‘“ Wait,’’she whispered, 
snatching up Cubby’s collar and beginning 
to unfasten the three ribbons that formed 
its bow. ‘‘Cubby’s red ribbon!” As she 
spoke she measured the ribbon across the 
handkerchief and there, before their eyes, 
on its white ground, was the red cross of 
England. 

The children shouted as they looked, they 
really couldn’t help it. 

Another moment they were clustering round 
her, offering eager help. Rosamund’s busy 
fingers trembled as they moved. ‘“ Your 
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knife, Cris,’’ She cried. ‘‘ Cut it there. Oh! 
I am glad I brought my chatelaine. Hand 
me the pins, Betty.” 

It was nervous work, for any moment 
the sentry might return. Blunders ran up 
to watch for him at the gateway, while the 
three others cut and pinned and sewed the 
ribbon on to the handkerchief as fast as 
they could. Cubby had joined them uttering 
low yelps of joy as the work grew. One 
feels like that when one’s ideas are adopted. 

“Quick! ”’ cried Blunders from the gate- 
way; ‘“‘he’s turning!” 

How their fingers flew. Never was the 
spirit of the flag more woven into the making. 
Now the ribbon sagged in the centre. ‘“‘ More 
pins, Betty,’ Rosamund cried in agony 
and again the eager fingers went to work. 
The excitement was awful. 

“Hurry up; he’s coming,” Blunders cried, 
running back from the gateway. 

But the flag was finished. 

“Lovely! Lovely!” Betty cried, dancing 
with joy. 
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Rosamund sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Look,” 
she cried, “the flag of St. George! ” 

Yes, there, fashioned out of their bare 
necessity, was the banner of their land; none 
the less that banner because made of every- 
day homely things,—not a whit less potent 
because childish fingers had planned it and 
defenceless children craved its protection. 

‘““The sentry ! ”’ Blunders cried warningly, 
and Rosamund, hiding the flag behind her 
skirts, stood with the others, scarcely daring to 
breathe, while the Dragon sentry drew near. 
To the excited children it seemed agesas they 
so stood, with their backs towards him, lest 
he should read their secret in their faces. 

“Are you ready, Cris?” Blunders 
whispered, not moving a muscle. 

“Yes,” Cris said, beneath his breath; 
“when the sentry turns—go.”’ 

Then suddenly there came from the Castle 
the blast of a single trumpet. As its echoes 
died in the thousand heights around an 
awful fear struck the hearts of the children. 
What did it mean—this sudden blast ? Was 
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their scheme too late? They heard the 
sentry leave his beat and come down to 
them and turned cold as he approached. 

“It .is the signal of the dawn,” he cried 
menacingly as he waved his spear towards 
the East. Thechildren, following his gesture, 
saw with terrified eyes that a faint pink now 
edged the grey light. But the sentry had 
turned. 

“Now!” cried Cris, snatching the flag 
from Rosamund’s trembling hands. The 
next moment the two boys had scaled the 
ramparts and were rapidly climbing the 
steps of the tower. 

It was almost more than Rosamund or 
Betty could bear to see them hanging by 
hands and feet over the giddy, awful height, 
and though they climbed well and fast, the 
moments seemed ages and all the time in 
the East the pink light grew and grew, and 
within the Castle could be heard the clash 
of arms and the rush of feet. 

“ Quick! quick!” the girls cried, wringing 
their hands, for the sentry had turned and 
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not half the tower was yet scaled. Would 
the boys be caught before they had time to 
hoist the flag! Too horrified to look longer 
they hid their faces on each other’s shoulders 
and at that moment the sentry appeared 
in the gateway. 

For a moment he gazed in amazement 
at the two remaining prisoners, then he ran 
down the ramparts, and turning, caught 
sight of the boys, who had now almost reached 
the summit of the tower. With a cry of 
rage he threw up his hands. 

“Help! help!’’ he cried; “‘ the prisoners 
escape !’’ and he dashed towards the gate- 
way, but Cubby, getting in his way, tripped 
him up, thus giving another precious moment 
to the boys who carried their country’s 
flag. 

But the sentry’s cries had reached the 
Castle, and now from it, headed by Dunks, 
poured an angry crowd of Dragon soldiers, 
crying and jostling one another as they 
caught sight of the climbing boys. One, 
more venturesome than the rest, rushed to 
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the ramparts to overtake them, but watchful 
Cubby, springing upon him, sent him head- 
long to his doom on the rocks beneath. 

Into the midst of the clamour the Dragon 
ing now strode. 

“ What means this tumult ? ” he demanded 
furiously. 

“The English boys escape, your Majesty |” 
Dunks cried in trembling tones of excite- 
ment, pointing to the flagstaff which the 
boys had just reached. 

The Dragon King glanced up and a trium- 
phant smile wreathed his lips. ‘“ Escape!’’ 
he cried scornfully. ‘“‘ Impossible! With the 
foolhardiness of their race they do but fly 
to greater danger.”’ 

“But see, they strike your Majesty’s 
flag,’ Dunks shrieked. ‘‘ One has something 
in his hand—it’s white—it flutters wide——~”’ 

Incredulous, the Dragon King looked up. 
Far above him the English boys, with might 
and main, were striking his standard. What 
purpose could their folly hold? Then suddenly 
the flag Cris held floated out upon the breeze. 
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Only for a moment; but with an awful 
cry the Dragon King rushed towards the 
tower. “The English Flag!’ he cried. 
The red cross of St. George! They seize 
the Castle for mine enemy. Quick! Cast 
the girls from the ramparts ere the flag is 
hoisted and my power be gone.” 

More dead than alive with fear, Rosamund 
and Betty, clinging to each other, heard 
these terrible words as the Dragon soldiers, 
with yells of rage, rushed at them and tear- 
ing them apart bore them shrieking to the 
ramparts. Up above, blown by the wind, 
the frantic boys, seeing their sisters’ danger, 
worked with all their might; but the flag 
was flimsy and the rope sodden—would it— 
could it—be hoisted in time to save them ? 

“St. George! St. George!’’ the cry rang 
out like a clarion on the ears of the almost 
insensible girls, staying the hands of their 
captors in the very moment of destruction, 
for on the Dragon King’s Castle the red cross 
floated proudly. 

“St. George! St. George!” the boys 
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shouted with all their might and even as 
the cry left their lips, there on the ramparts, 
bathed in blinding light, outlined by the 
frowning peaks of the dark mountains, stood 
the shining figure of St. George, sword in hand. 

“St. George! St. George!” the children 
shouted again and again in a frenzy of delight. 

The Dragon soldiers had fallen back mutter- 
ing, glancing askance at their King, who, 
facing St. George with eyes of hatred, drew 
his sword ; and as the sword left its scabbard 
a peal of thunder crashed amongst the moun- 
tain tops and dark clouds blotted out the 
coming dawn, 

St. George bent his stern gaze upon his 
implacable foe. 

“Once more we meet, arch-enemy,” he 
cried, “‘ to fight the everlasting fight of good 
and evil. Foul tempter of my country, I 
challenge thee to mortal combat!” 

The Dragon King clenched his teeth. 
“Oh! ever hated spoiler of my purpose— 
champion of Christendom,” he hissed. ‘‘ To 
thee and thy cause do I and mine vow eternal 
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warfare and detestation!’’ He rushed at 
St. George as he spoke. 

With a loud ringing cry, St. George sprang 
from the ramparts. “‘ Why, then, lead on 
—for England and the Right!” he cried, 
and their swords crossed as they closed 
together in deadly combat. 

Fast and furious was the fight and at first 
undecided, as round and round they went, 
their swords crashing together, while above 
them the lightning flashed and the thunder 
rolled. The children held their breath as 
they watched, for once St. George was on his 
knees and over him the Dragon King’s evil 
face gleamed triumphantly—but only for a 
moment. Now he was up again, with steady 
hand and watchful eye guarding each terrible 
blow. Faster and more furious raged the 
fight, until, incautious with the lust of hatred, 
the Dragon King rushed in upon St. George 
with upraised arm to fell him to the ground ; 
but St. George, springing aside, parried the 
blow and buried the point of his sword deep 
in the Dragon King’s heart. 
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“St. George! St. George!” the children 
cried in ecstasy, rallying round him, while 
the Dragon soldiers, glancing with horror- 
struck eyes at the body of their dead King, 
crowded together at the gateway, uttering 
discordant cries of fear. 

.St. George looked down at his fallen foe 
and his eyes were stern and unpitying. The 
evil at his feet had dared to tamper with 
the innocence of his land. Then to Heaven 
he raised his sword. ‘‘God for George, 
England and the Right!” he cried. 

Even as he spoke a vivid flash of lightning 
leapt across the sky, and as the mighty 
thunder crashed and rolled through the 
mountain peaks, the Dragon King’s Castle 
tottered, crumbled and fell, carrying with 
its ruins the body of the Dragon King and 
all his followers. 

The horrified children, guarded by St. 
George, found themselves standing, safe and 
unharmed, on a ledge of rock that overhung 
the precipice. Above them the flag tower 
—all that was left of the Castle—rose and 
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on it still floated the red cross of England. 
From beneath them, veiled from their sight 
by heavy, rolling mists, came the dull roar 
and crash of splintered rock and _ falling 
ruin and the hoarse cries of the Dragons as 
down and down they fell to depths unfathom- 
able. 

Reassured and upheld by faith in their 
champion, the awe-struck children stood, 
not daring even to glance at the yawning 
chasm beneath them, their gaze following 
St. George’s upraised sword; and as they 
so stood, night with its terrors forsook the 
sky and across the tender, dawn-lit morn a 
glorious rainbow slowly shaped and grew 
till the thousand summits of the cragged 
mountains shone all roseate in its radiant 


glory. 


Chapter XV Where the Rainbow Ends 


N yellow sands, sheltered by tree- 
fringed cliffs, happy children sang and 
played, racing the sun-kissed wavelets which 
broke in laughing ripples round their rosy 
feet. Soft music was in the air and across 
the azure sky a gorgeous rainbow shone, 
losing itself in a bed of transplendent glory 
in the golden shore. On all sides its lambent 
rays fell, tinging the white draperies of the 
children as they flitted to and fro and light- 
ing up the limpid sea with Oriental splendour. 
For this was the children’s shore; where 
in anticipation that knows not the fret of 
hope delayed they await the coming of those 
who have loved and lost them. 
The boats of Faith and Hope had that 
morn brought many to joyous reunion on 


the Rainbow shore. Nowcomesa mother, too 
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blind with weeping to see at first the little 
arms outstretched to greet her as the smallest 
child of the group, breaking from its com- 
panions, rushes down the shore towards her. 
““Mummie, Mummie!”’ it cries joyously. 
At the cry the woman starts and, seeing 
the little one, sinks to her knees and with 
eyes that almost fear to believe looks into 
the little face she has for so long seen only 
in her dreams. Scarce daring to breathe, 
her yearning fingers glide over the golden 
curls to the white brow upon which they 
cluster. Wistfully her hungry gaze meets once 
again the laughing look of dear blue eyes ; she 
longs, yet fears to kiss the smiling roguish 
baby lips raised to hers, lest, as in those cruel 
dreams which so long have mocked her grief, 
she will awake to find her poor arms empty. 
But upon the child’s face is no sorrow, 
no surprise. Closer it nestles into the dear, 
remembered arms. 
“ Mummy,” the little one coaxes, ““ Mummy 
darling—now—tell again the story of little 
ten toes.”’ 
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And the mother knows this is no dream 
—and with a joyful cry, clasping her little 
one in her arms, flies up the golden sands. 


* * * + * 


As St. George had vanished from the 
children’s sight, his sword had directed their 
gaze to a narrow, rocky pathway that they 
now saw led from the ledge upon which 
they were standing to a valley below. And 
down this pathway which oft skirted dizzy 
precipice and raging torrent the four children 
went bravely, led by faithful Cubby. And 
as they went the shadows fell from their 
path and soon the roar of the torrents was 
left behind with the gloom of crag and cavern 
and from the valley below came the song 
of the birds and the rush of the wavelets on 
the shore. Now the path grew easy and 
flowers gemmed the slopes, while the purl 
of many streamlets racing to the sea fell 
musically on their ears. 

Then as the mist slowly cleared they saw 
below them a radiant shore on the golden 
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sands of which the transplendent glories of a 
rainbow ended. 

For a moment the children stood spell- 
bound at the sight; for here at last did 
they behold the fair land they were seeking. 
Through much peril and many terrors had 
they passed to reach it, but now close beneath 
them it lay, its very loveliness giving promise of 
the joy that awaited them on its radiant shores. 

“Where the Rainbow Ends! Where the 
Rainbow Ends!” they cried in an ecstasy 
to one another. : 

Down the tree-fringed cliffs they clambered 
with eager feet—and as they went Rosamund 
and Crispian sang the lullaby song of their 
babyhood. Below them on the beautiful 
shore, Mother, they hoped, would hear it and 
know they were coming. And as they drew 
nearer to their journey’s end it seemed to 
them that other voices, like the sound of 
many mothers singing their babes to sleep, 
were swelling their song. 


‘“‘ Rock-a-bye slumber comes soft from the West, 
Mother is calling her babes to their nest, 
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Far flying birdies sail home on tired wing, 
When all the world’s mothers their cradle-song sing— 


Rock-a-bye—sho-oo! Rock-a-bye—sho-oo ! 
* * * * * 


Hope in her boat with gilded sails, ever 
scanning the water for those who sought the 
Rainbow shore, had early sighted the English 
ship, and now in her flower-decked barge Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Carey were seated while Hope 
guided the helm towards the golden sands. - 

As the boat drew near the shore Mrs. 
Carey’s heart failed her. In vain Hope 
smiled, bidding her listen to the sound of 
children’s voices on the shore, in vain her 
husband whispered words of comfort. The 
way through the Dragon Wood had been 
dark and terrible, the dangers many. Would 
the tender feet she loved have been able to . 
tread the rough path—the young hearts 
brave enough to meet the trials and tempta- 
tions? Thinking so, her loving mother-heart 
grew faint with apprehension, and as the boat 
drew near and the voices of the children could 
be more clearly heard, she hid her face in her 
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hands, fearing to look lest she should miss 
amongst the throng the loved faces she sought. 

Even when the boat touched the shore 
she sat with bowed head til Hope, with 
kindly smile, touched her shoulder and bade 
her take heart. Slowly then she raised her 
white face and looked up. 

All around her happy-faced little ones, 
their sunny locks wreathed with garlands, 
clustered, meeting the anxious question of 
her gaze with eyes of innocent wonder. 
But, alas! Rosamund and Crispian were 
not of the number. With a cry of distress. 
Mrs. Carey sprang from the boat and ran 
in amongst them, searching each young face 
with eager longing. 

Captain Carey watched her sadly. “* You 
see, dearest,’’ he said tenderly, “ our children 
are not here.” 

Mrs. Carey looked wistfully across the golden 
sands. ‘‘ Yet something holds me,” shesaid. 

Her husband put his arm around her. 
‘My dearest,” he said, ‘‘ the ship is waiting 
for us. Believe me, our little ones are safe 
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in England. Let us go to them’’; and he 
would have led her to the boat, but Mrs. 
Carey broke from him. 

“No, no—not yet!” she implored. 

“Vera, dearest, come,’’ Captain Carey 
cried, following her. . 

Mrs. Carey stopped suddenly, her head 
raised. What’s that?’ she cried, listening 
with lips apart. 

“T hear no sound,” her husband answered 
sadly, looking at her with pitying eyes, for 
he thought her tender mother-love was 
playing tricks with her imagination. 

“Children’s voices!” Mrs. Carey cried, 
her eyes shining with a strange gladness, 
“singing. Don’t you hear them?’ 

Listening with bated breath Mrs. Carey 
caught her husband’s hand. “’Tis Rosa- 
mund and Crispian,’’ she cried in an ecstasy. 
“They are singing the song I sang to them 
when they were babies. Ah, now you hear 
them?” And as the two stood clasped 
hand in hand in deep emotion, Crispian and 
Rosamund rounded ‘the cliff. 
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For a moment the children stood spellbound 
with joy, for there, just where the rainbow 
lost itself in the roseate sand, stood the dear 
ones they had come so far to find. 

“ Mother—Father,” they cried . joyfully, 
flying into the tender, loving arms opened 
wide to receive them. 

Betty and Blunders, watching, just shouted 
with gladness, while Cubby gambolled and 
pranced in a transport of delight. 

But the ship bound for England was wait- 
ing for them and soon they were all seated 
in Hope’s boat, which was ready to take 
them to her, and slowly they dropped from 
the Rainbow shore. They were going home 
—home with father and mother safe and 
sound. Oh! the joy of it. 

Only one thing marred their happiness : 
St. George had not appeared. Not even in 
their intense gladness could they forget him. 
Then, even as they thought of him the figure 
of Hope faded and in her place stood St. 
George himself—in armour _ resplendent, 
leaning on his sword—and on the mast 
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above his head floated the red cross of Eng- 
land. 

The happy children shouted at the sight, 
for St..George’s dauntless gaze was set sea- 
wards and the sword upon which he leant 
was unsheathed. He was coming with them 
back to the dear land to which they were 
sailing; to fight once more the dragons 
that sought his country’s downfall—coming 
back, not to be lifeless stone in cold cathedral, 
but to live henceforth and for ever in the 
hearts of the children of his race. 

“St. George! St. George!” they cried, 
acclaiming him till the waters rang and 
English voices from the ship they were near- 
ing took up the cry— 

“St. George! St. George for Merrie 
England ! ** 


THE END. 
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